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BY J. N. McCLINTOCK. 


A stranger in Concord is at first most 
impressed with its natural beauties, en- 
hanced by the foresight of the fathers 
of the town. Nature and art are rarely 
combined. Beautiful shade trees are on 
every hand, as they are in many other 
of the favored cities of the Union. 
Concord is distinctively attractive in its 
perfection. The roads and streets are 
carefully graded; the bridges are 
substantial and elegant structures ; 
the system of water supply, gas-works, 
and sewers, unseen, is excellent and 
complete; the school-houses are 
appropriate and ornamental ; the priv- 
ate and public buildings are well 
built and neatly maintained; the 
fire department is exceptionally fine ; 
the property of the city is dis- 
creetly acquired, and well cared for ; 
the policy of the city is at once 
progressive and liberal. 

To no one man can be given the 
credit of accomplishing all these satis- 
factory results ; they are the fruits of unity 
of purpose of the many, guided by a 
large, public-spirited policy dictated by 
afew. ‘To no one, however, is the city 
of Concord more indebted for its ma- 
terial advancement and internal im- 
provement during the first quarter 
century of its municipal existence than 
to its esteemed citizen, Hon. JoHN 
KIMBALL. 

The name is a household word in 
Concord. It conveys a meaning to the 





present generation peculiar to itself. It 
is the name of a man, who, springing 
from sturdy yeoman and artisan stock, 
from the people, has won his way by 
tireless industry, unblemished integrity, 
sterling honesty, and sound good sense, 
to positions of responsibility and 
prominence. 

The Kimball family is one of the 
oldest in New England. It sprang 
from 

1. RicHarD Kimpa.L, who with his 
wife, Ursula, and seven children, fled 
from tyranny in the mother country, 
braved the dangers of a stormy ocean, 
landed on the inhospitable shores of an 
unbroken wilderness and commenced a 
new life, deprived of the comforts 
and luxuries of civilization, but blessed 
with political and religious liberty. He 
came from the old town of Ipswich, in 
the east of England, sailed on the ship 
Elizabeth, and in the year 1634, at the 
age of thirty-nine, settled in Ipswich, in 
the Bay Colony. The next year he 
was admitted a freeman, which must be 
accepted as evidence that he was a 
Puritan in good standing. He was the 
father of eleven children, and died June 
22, 1675. From this patriarchal family 
most of the Kimballs of New Eng- 
land can trace their descent. 

2. RICHARD Kmpa lt, son of Richard 
and Ursula (Scott) Kimball, was born 
in England in 1623, and was brought 
to this country by his parents in child- 
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hood. He was a wheelwright by 
trade ; married Mary Gott; was the 
father of eight children; settled in 
Wenham, Mass., as early as 1656, and 
died there May 20, 1676. The mother 
_ of his children died Sept. 2, 1672. 

3. CaLes Kimpa.L, son of Richard 
and Mary (Gott) Kimball, was born 
in Wenham, April 9, 1665. He wasa 
mason by trade ; married Sarah ; 
was the father of eight children ; set. 
tled for a time at Exeter, N. H.; and 
died in Wenham, January 25,1725. His 
widow died in Wenham, January20,1831. 

4. Joun Kimpatt, son of Caleb and 
Sarah Kimball, was born in Wenham, 
Mass., December 20, 1699. He settled 
on the land. purchased by his father in 
Exeter, N. H., and married Abigail 
Lyford, February 14, 1722. She was 
the mother of six children, and died in 
Exeter, February 12, 1737. He after- 
wards married Sarah Wilson of Exeter, 
September 18,1740. They were the 
parents of nine children. The fifteen 
children of John Kimball were all born 
in Exeter. 

5. JosepH Kimpa.t, son of John and 
Abigail (Lyford) Kimball, was born in 
Exeter, January 29, 1730. In early 
life he married and was the father of 
two children, but was left a childless 
widower in a few years. He afterwards 
married Sarah Smith. They were the 
parents of nine children. In 1793 he 
moved to Canterbury, and settled on a 
farm just north of the Shakers’ prop- 
erty. In early life he was stricken with 
blindness and never looked upon the 
town of Canterbury, and never saw six 
of his children. He died November 
6, 1814; his wife died March 1, 1808.* 

6. JoHN Kimsact, son of Joseph and 
Sarah (Smith) Kimball, was born in 
Exeter, November 20, 1767; married 
Sarah, daughter of Benjamin Moulton, 
of Kensington, November 21, 1793; 
moved to Canterbury, February 17, 
1794; and settled on their homestead 
just north of Shaker Village, where they 
resided nearly sixty years. They were 
the parents of nine children. His wife 
died April 30, 1853. He died Febru- 


* From unpublished History of Canterbury, N. 
H. 








ary 26, 1861, reaching the good old 
age of ninety-three years. He was 
well known throughout central New 
Hampshire, and did a large business in 
buying wool. 

7. BenyaMIn KimBaLt, son of John 
and Sarah (Moulton) Kimball, was 
born in Canterbury, December 27, 
1794; married Ruth Ames, daughter of 
David Ames, February 1, 1820; and 
settled in Boscawen in the spring of 
1824, on the farm known as the Frost 
place, High street. In 1830 he re- 
moved to the village of Fisherville, 
where he died July 21, 1834. He was 
an active and influential business man. 
In 1831 he erected the dam across the 
Contoocook river, and the brick grist- 
miils standing near the stone factory. 
He took an active part in all that was 
essential to the general and religious 
welfare of the town. In March pre- 
ceding his death he was elected to rep- 
resent the town in the legislature, but 
his health was so impaired he was not 
able to take his seat. 

8. JoHN Krimpatt,* the subject of 
this sketch, the son of Benjamin and 
Ruth (Ames) Kimball, was born in 
Canterbury, April 13, 1821. In infancy 
he was taken by his parents to Bos- 
cawen, where in early youth he had 
the educational advantages which the 
district schools of the town afforded. 
He enjoyed the privilege of attending 
the Concord Academy only one year, 
after which he was apprenticed with a rel- 
ative to learn the trade of constructing 
mills and machinery. On attaining his 
majority, in 1842, his first work was to 
rebuild the grist-mill near Boscawen 


Plain. Afterward he followed the same 
business in Suncook, Manchester, 
Lowell, and Lawrence. In 1848 he 


was employed by the directors of the 
Concord Railroad to take charge of the 
new machine and car shops then build- 
ing at Concord. He was appointed 
master mechanic of the Concord Rail- 
road in 1850, and retained the position 
eight years, when he_ relinquished 
mechanical labor for other pursuits. 

As a mechanic Mr. Kimball inherited 
a great natural aptitude, and has few 





* From History of Boscawen and Webster. 




















HON. JOHN KIMBALL. 


superiors. 


responsible office in the railroad service 
he held for so many years; and the 
experience and training there acquired, 
have been of great value to the city 
and state, when his services have been 
demanded by his fellow citizens. 
1856 Mr. Kimball was elected to the 
common council of the city of Concord ; 
in 1857 he was reélected and was chos- 
en president of that body. In 1853 he 
was elected a member of the state 
legislature ; and was reelected in 1859, 
serving as chairman of committee on 
state prison. From the year 1859 to 
the year 1862 Mr. Kimball served the 
city of Concord as collector of taxes 
and city marshal. In 1862 he was 
appointed by President Lincoln collec 
torof internal revenue for the second 
district of New Hampshire, including 
the counties of Merrimack and Hills- 
borough ; and held the office for seven 
years, collecting and paying over to 
the treasurer of the United States nearly 
seven millions of dollars. 

For eleven successive years he was 
elected moderator of Ward Five, gain- 
ing great experience asa presiding officer. 

In 1872 Mr. Kimball was elected 
mayor of Concord, and was reelected 
to this honorable and responsible office 
in 1873, 1874 and 1875. 

Immediately after Mr. Kimball 
assumed the duties of this office a 
severe freshet either carried away or 
rendered impassable five of the seven 
wooden bridges spanning the Merrimack 
and Contoocook rivers. The work of re- 
building these structures devolved im- 
mediately upon him, as superintendent 
of roads and bridges. Some were 
rebuilt, and such bridges as were 
manifestly insecure were replaced by 
solid, substantial, and beautiful struct- 
ures, which defy the wear and tear 
of ordinary travel, and were built 
for generations yet unborn. ‘The 
Federal bridge and the bridge at Fish- 
erville, both of iron, are monuments of 
his progressive ideas. During his ad- 
ministration the system of water supply 
from Long Pond was carried on to 
successful completion, and the purest 
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His sound judgment and | of water has since been at the command 
skill were in constant requisition in the | of every citizen. 


This work required 
a large sum of money, which was so care- 
fully expended that no one has ever felt 
the burden save as a blessing. The fire 
department was invested with new 
dignity by the city government during 
those years. The firemen had their 
demands for appropriate buildings fully 
satisfied, and are proud, as is the whole 
city, of the beautiful Central Fire 
Station, and other buildings of the 
department, which compare favorably 
with any in the country. Blossom Hill 
Cemetery was doubled in size to meet 
the demands of the future ; the main 
thoroughfares leading through the city 
were graded and improved; new 
school-houses were built, and old ones 
repaired and renovated; substantial 
stone culverts replaced their primitive 
wooden apologies, which had answered 
for years ; the credit of the city was given 
to foster railroad interests, which in turn 
would add to the wealth, importance, 
and business of the city of Concord. 

Aside from his mechanical skill, Mr. 
Kimball long since won the enviable 
reputation of an able and successful 
financier. In 1870, upon the organi- 
zation of the Merrimack County Sav- 
ings Bank, he was elected its treasurer 
and has held the office ever since. The 
confidence of the people in the bank 
is evinced by the half million of dollars 
deposited in its keeping; and its suc- 
cessful management is shown by its 
regular dividends, fair surplus, and 
good financial standing. To its treas- 
urer in no small degree is due the suc- 
cess of any banking institution. 

On the subject of western investment 
Mr. Kimball is considered very good 
authority. 

To him for many years has been 
intrusted the settlement of estates, the 
management of trust funds, and the 
care of the property of widows and 
orphans. As treasurer of the New 
Hampshire Bible Society and Orphans’ 
Home, he has given to those institu- 
tions the benefit of his financial expe- 
rience. 

For the benefit of the city of Con- 
cord the mechanical skill and financial 
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ability of Mr. Kimball were fully exer- 
cised. During his term of office as mayor 
he was one of the water commissioners, 
ex-officio, and president of the board in 
1875. He was subsequently appointed a 
water commissioner in 1877 for a term 
of three years ; reappointed in 1880, and 
has been president of the board since his 
first appointment. 

Upon the death of Hon. Nathaniel 
White, Mr. Kimball was appointed 
president of the Concord Gas-Light 
Company. 

What little credit is due a member 
of the Constitutional Convention of 
1876 is his. He represented the fifth 
ward in Concord, and served the 
Convention acceptably as chairman of 
its finance committee. 

The demand for a new state prison 
in unison with the humanitarian ideas 
of the age, culminated, in the year 1877, 
in an act of the legislature, providing 
for the erection of a new state prison, 
and granting for the purpose a very 
moderate appropriation, hedged in by 
every possible safeguard. The gov- 
ernor, Benjamin F. Prescott, with the 
advice of his council, immediately 
upon the passage of the law appointed 
John Kimball, Albert M. Shaw and 
Alpha J. Pillsbury, commissioners to 
carry into effect the provisions of the 
act. Upon these commissioners has 
devolved for the last four years the 
duty of constructing the massive pile of 
buildings known as the new state prison, 
commodious for the officers, conven- 
ient for the contractors, humane and 
comfortable for the inmates, acceptable 
to the authorities and the people, and 
within the limits of the appropriation. 
Mr. Kimball was appointed chairman 
of the board. 

In the autumn of 1880 the structure 
was appropriately dedicated to its 
future uses by fitting ceremony ; and 
to the governor and council were given 
the keys of a finished establishment. 
Every dollar appropriated was wisely 
and judiciously expended ; contractors 
were justly dealt with, and fairly per- 
formed their duty; not a dollar was 
wasted. The result is a pride to all 
connected with the great enterprise. 





In 1880, when the Manchester and 
Keene Railroad was placed in the 
hands of the court, Mr. Kimball was 
appointed by Chief Justice Doe one of 
the trustees. 

In November, 1880, Mr. Kimball 
was chosen a senator from District No. 
10, and upon the organization of the leg- 
islature in June, 1881, he was elected to 
the office of president of the senate, in 
importance the second office in the state. 
As presiding officer he is dignified, 
courteous, and impartial. He carried 
to the position a fund of information, 
a wealth of experience, controlled by 
sound judgment and strong convic- 
tions. 

Politically, Mr. Kimball is a Repub- 
lican ; for fifteen years, since 1863, he 
has been treasurer of the Republican 
state committee. He received his politi- 
cal convictions from his father and grand- 
father, who were staunch Whigs, the elder 
being a great admirer of Gov. John 
TaylorGilman. With him right takes pre- 
cedence of policy. It requires no finesse 
to know on what side he is to be found. 
In his dealings he is upright and down- 
right; he has confidence in himself 
and in his own judgment, and it is hard 
to swerve him. He is frank and free 
in his general intercourse, bluff, and 
often brusque in manner, but never 
discourteous. He is a man of very 
large and progressive views and actu- 
ated by the most conscientious mo- 
tives. His character for integrity is 
without blemish and as firmly estab- 
lished as the Granite hills. 

In 1843 he joined the church at his 
old home in Boscawen, and ever since 
has affiliated with the Congregational- 
ists. For many years he has been a 
member of the South Congregational 
church of Concord. He is eminently 
a man of affairs, of acts, not words. 
His reading is of a scientific character, 
enlivened by genealogical and historical 
research. 

In person Mr. Kimball is of com- 
manding presence and muscular figure, 
inclined to be spare, but of apparently 
great physical powers. 





In private life he is a devoted friend, 
a kind neighbor, an esteemed citizen, 
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and a charitable, tolerant, self-reliant | born March 20, 1848, was married 


man. 


His house on State street is,| June 4, 1873, to Augustine R. Ayers, a 


indeed, a home, where the inborn cul- | successful merchant of Concord. Three 


ture of the owner is apparent. 


children, Ruth Ames Ayers, John 


In early manhood, May 27, 1846,| Kimball Ayers and Helen McGregor 
Mr. Kimball was joined in marriage to | Ayers call Hon. John Kimball grand- 
Maria H. Phillips of Rupert, Vermont. | father. 


Their only child, Clara Maria Kimball, | 


G/ILSUM. 


BY SILVANUS HAYWARD. 


Gilsum is one of the small towns of | 


New Hampshire, little known | 
its immediate vicinity. Its population, 
according to different census returns, 
has been as follows: In 1773, 139; 
1775, 178; 1786, 364; 1790, 298; 
1800, missing ; 1810, 513; 1520, 6o1 ; 
1830, 642; 1840, 656; 1850, 668; 
1860, 678; 1870, 590; 1880, 664. 
A record taken very carefully the last 
of December 1879, gave 611. The 
large increase during the following six 
months, is owing mainly to greater activ- 
ity in manufactures. 

The surface of Gilsum is very hilly, 
and abounds in coarse granite. Vessel 
Rock is asomewhat noted boulder near 
the centre of the town. It derives its 
name from a striking resemblance in 
form to a vessel under full sail. A 
rocky hill on the eastern border of the 
town has been known as Bearden from 
the earliest times, and is a place of 
much interest to the geologist, or the 
lover of wild nature. ‘There are many 
rocky brooks of great beauty, and for- 
merly of much interest to trout loving 
fishermen. The Ashuelot River flows 
through the town, from Marlow to 
Surry, furnishing good water power 
almost every forty rods, for a distance 
of six miles. 

The soil is mostly heavy and stony, 
excellent for grazing, and strong to pro- 
duce hay and similar crops, but, with 
the exception of a few farms, not well 
adapted for the higher kinds of pro- 


yeyond | 





duce. Apples are abundant, and few 
towns in the state produce as much 
maple sugar in proportion to their size. 
The amount made in 1881 would give 
nearly 89 pounds to each person in town. 
As elsewhere in the state, many good 
farms are now deserted, and are fast 
growing up to trees, largely white pines. 

Gilsum originally included the larger 
part of both Sullivan and Surry, and 
was first granted in 1752, under the 
name of Boyle. It was regranted in 
1763, and received its present unique 
name from a combination of the names 
of two of its leading proprietors, Col. 
Samuel Gilbert and his son-in-law, Rev. 
Clement Sumner. Its earliest settlers 
were from Connecticut, largely from 
Hebron, Bolton, and Glastonbury. 
The prominent family names of the 
first few years, were Kilburn, Dewey, 
Wilcox, Adams, Pease, Hurd, Bliss and 
Bill, of which only Hurd and Bill, now 
remain. 

Gilsum had no Tories in the Revo- 
lution, and has always furnished her 
full quota of men, when called to de- 
fend the liberties of the people, or the 
nation’s honor. Twenty names are 
credited to Gilsum on the Revolution- 
ary rolls of the state, while the whole 
number of men between sixteen and 
and fifty, in 1777, was only thirty-nine. 
Seven Gilsum men served in the war of 
1812, and seven more volunteered, but 
were not called for. In the war of the 
Rebellion, Gilsum furnished seventy- 
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one men, twenty-nine of whom were 
her own citizens. 

A Congregational church was organ- 
ized here in 1772, but no minister was 
secured till 1794, when Rev. Elisha 
Fish was settled by the /own, and re- 
mained till his deathin 1807. Opposi- 
tion to the old system of supporting 
preaching by public taxation was very 
early developed, and after Mr. Fish’s 
death no minister was settled by the 
town. The only church in Gilsum at 
the present time, is the original one 
above mentioned, now passing its one 
hundred and ninth year, with about 
forty resident members. A Methodist 
church, of considerable numbers and 
activity, flourished here for some years, 
but is now disbanded. A Christian 
church was established here about 
sixty years since, and numbered many 
converts, now mostly dispersed to 
other churches. A feeble Baptist 
church was removed here from Sullivan, 
but survived only afew years. A branch 
of the Mormon church was organ- 
ized here in 1841, numbering nearly 
fifty resident members. Some of these 
perished on their way to Utah, and 
some are now residents of that Terri- 
tory. Only one of the present inhabi- 
tants of Gilsum is known still to adhere 
to this faith. 

Politically, Gilsum has been strongly 
Democratic, since the presidential elec- 
tion of 1828, when Jackson had sixty- 
three votes aguinst fifty-one for Adams. 
The Know-Nothing fever carried the 
day in 1855, by twenty-three majority, 
and in 1858 the republicans secured 
ten majority for governor. With these 
two exceptions, the democrats have 
carried the town with majorities ranging 
from four in 1856, to ninety-one in 
1837. In 1834 all the governor votes 
were cast for the democratic nominee. 

Owing to its natural facilities for 
water-power, Gilsum has become a 
manufacturing town. A grist-mill and 
saw-mill was built at the “ lower village” 
about 1776, and the spot was occupied 
for like purposes till 1869, when the 
buildings were accidentally burned. 
There have been at least eight other 
saw-mills in different parts of the town. 
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In 1813 Luther Whitney built a cloth- 
ing mill on the brook near his father’s 
house. Seven years later he removed 
to the village. In 1832 the manufac- 
ture of cloth was first undertaken by 
David Brigham and H. G. Howe. 
Since then woollen manufactures in 
various forms have been the most im- 
portant industry of the place. The 
site of the first woollen mill is now 
occupied by Rice & Rawson’s tannery, 
which turns off about thirteen thousand 
hides annually. In 1828-9 a starch 
factory was built just below the village, 
and was carried on five years by Luther 
Abbot. A flannel mill was then es- 
tablished there, which continued opera- 
tidns with various ups and downs, for 
nearly twenty-five years. In 1867 
Cuthbert, Gould & Minor took the 
business under the name of “The 
Granite Mill.” In the year ending 
June, 1873,they manufactured 127,125 
yards of white flannel. At the begin- 
ning of the present year, a new firm, 
called “‘Gilsum Woolen Manufacturing 
Co.,” enlarged the buildings, and put 
in new machinery for the manufacture 
of cassimeres and woollen suitings. The 
enterprise is thus far very successful. 
About half a mile up the river an awl 
shop was built by Solon W. Eaton, in 
1832. Four years after, Thurston & 
Gerould set up the flannel business 
there, and the spot has been occupied 
for woollen manufactures ever since. 
In 1850 Ebenezer Jones reported an 
annual production of fourteen thousand 
yards of broadcloth, valued at $24,500. 
Stephen Collins & Sons took the mill 
in 1867, and manufactured doeskin, 
beaver, and tricot, to the amount of 
about $100,000 each year. John S. 
Collins, the present owner, has pro- 
duced the past year $125,000 worth of 
cassimeres and worsted suitings. 
Though Gilsum has sent out almost 
no men of national reputation, yet 
many ws¢efu/ men, and men of consid- 
erable local distinction are identified 
with Gilsum history. Such men as 
David Kilburn, Samuel C. Loveland, 
George W. Hammond, Theron How- 
ard, Oscar A. Mack, and others are 
worthy of special notice. The record 
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of their lives brings honor to the town 
of their nativity. The character of a 
town is, however, better known by the 
virtue and intelligence of the common 
men who compose the muss of its 
population. Judged by this standard, | 
Gilsum will probably reach the full 
average of the small towns of the 
state. Too conservative for rapid 
progress, nevertheless each decade 
shows some advance to the observant 
eye. Anew street has been opened, and 
five or six residences built the present 


“ALL FAIR 


BY HENRIETTA E, 


“ What a grand old place your home 
is, Dora; from all your letters descrip- 
tive of its beauty I never fully realized 
what a perfect Eden it was. I am 
really enchanted with it; and I am 
almost afraid it is too good to be true 
that I am here for three long months, 
that I shall not see the bricks and mor- 
tar of Boston for that time if I can 
help myself. Oh, how good the air 
does seem!” and she drew in a long 
refreshing breath. 

“ Yes, it is a grand old place, and I 
love it, but—” She stopped short and 
sighed. 

“ But what, Miss Doleful?” laughing, 
“Why such a long drawn sigh?” 

“1 am tired of pinching and scraping 
—in fact I am sick of poverty; but 
suppose I am not alone in my dislike. 
I would do almost anything honest to 
earn alittle money to call my own. I 
know the house is substantial ; it is all 
our own, too; the grounds are hand- 
some ; and the prospect something one 
never tires of: but the furniture and 
carpets are getting shabby ; the table 
linen is beginning to break ; and I am 
in need of everything. I have book- 
learning in abundance ; but what good 
does that do me in an isolated place 
like this? Father will not listen to my 





going toa position in Boston where I 


season. The last ten years has witnessed 
the payment of the town debt, the 
purchase of much needed grounds for 
a new cemetery, the building of impor- 
tant highways, the purchase and repair 
of a good ‘Town-Hall, also a good 
fire engine, and, more significant 
than either of these, the purchase 
of Webster’s Unabridged for each 
of the seven school districts. ‘‘ The 
world moves,” and Gilsum moves 
with it. 


IN LOVE.” 
PAGE. 


could put it to a good use. He says I 
am his only daughter, and he wants me 
at home. He has just enough laid by 
to keep us in genteel poverty, and does 
not want me to work, except what I 
can do to help mother and our one 
hired girl,”’ bitterly. 

“I don’t see how you manage to 
keep everything so exquisitely neat with 
such a small staff of help.” 

“ Helen is a good girl, the best help 
I ever saw, and Sam and father do all 
the outside work, except in the busy 
season, when we hire extra. I suppose 
almost any one but myself would be 
satisfied with this lot, but I am not like 
any one else.” 

““Why don’t you write, Dora? You 
might make use of your splendid edu- 
cation in that direction, and win fame 
and money by the bushel.” 

“Write!” the girl cried, contempt- 
uously. “ Haven’t I been doing it for 
five long years, and made about that 
number of dollars. I write for love of 
it, or I should have given it up long 
ago. It is uphill work.” 

“Why have you never told me this 
before? I should like to read anything 
you wrote, cruel girl.” 

“ You have read many of my poems, 
dear, and I have had the pleasure of 
hearing you praise and criticise them 
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quite freely, entirely unbiased by your ‘ 


friendship.” 

“Oh! Dora! what name?” 

“ Harry Phillips.” 

“ Alas for my ideal! Why wretched 
girl, I was madly in love with Harry. 
He has haunted my dreams. I shall 
die of despair,” tragically. Both 
laughed in a free, girlish way that 
showed each to be heart-whole now, at 
least. 

“ And what, may I ask, is your par- 
ticular desire for becoming suddenly 
rich, just at present.” 

“Not rich, Kitty. I love pretty 
clothes, and new books, and music, 
and in fact everything that goes to 
make up the comfort of life. ‘Then I 
want apiano. Ours is wornout. Iam 
spoiling my voice. It will soon be as 
cracked as the instrument itself. Of 
course I cannot ask father for a new 
one. I know he cannot afford it.” 

“Whose place is that we can see 
from here, Dora? It looks as though 
it might be a lordly mansion.” 

“ Kitty, that place is an eyesore to 
me, and I am not of a particularly 
jealous, or rather envious disposition ; 
but—well there! It is just perfect, 
and I always pass it with feelings of 
envy.” 

“Who is the happy owner?” 

“ Paul Clifford, Esq.” 

“‘ Married?” 

“No, bachelor.” 

“ Old? ” 

“ Well—no—perhaps thirty or so.” 

“ Good looking?” 

“No, handsome in a cold haughty 
way. A regular aristocrat, lives there 
with his mother and sister in magnifi- 
cent style, nothing too good for them.” 

“Why do you not set your cap for 
him?” 

“And have my trouble for my re- 
ward. Why, Kitty! I don’t suppose 
he would look at me if I was right under 
his aristocratic nose. By the way, Miss 
Lilian is to be married this morning. 
I don’t envy her, I like my freedom too 
well.” 

“TI suppose there will be a great 
many city folks at the wedding.” 

“ Certainly.” 
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“Dora, I don’t know but I shall 
shock you by what I am going to say ; 
but I shall say it, nevertheless, so pre- 
pare to be shocked.” 

“I will try to bear it with becoming 
equanimity, so proceed,” 

“Remember I have the floor, and 
don’t interrupt me. I have heretofore 
expressed my admiration of your home, 
its beauties, its conveniences, and the 
admirable administration of your ma- 
ternal parent and her handmaiden, also 
the neatness and thrift displayed by 
your paternal parent and his right hand 
man.” 

“Oh, Kitty! Kitty! For pity’s 
sweet sake stop, talk common sense 
and I will listen to you,” Dora laugh- 
ingly interrupted. 

“Dora, I told you I had the floor 
and did not wish to be interrupted. 
You have a home as lovely as ever 
poor mortal need wish for. Look at 
that piazza all shadowed with clamber- 
ing vines, those beautiful elms, that 
shaded lawn; observe the view, the 
lake filled to repletion with delicious 
trout; look at your barnyard with its 
fine sleek cows, and poultry ; remember 
the number of vacant rooms, comforta- 
bly furnished, your fine large dining 
room, and well filled kitchen garden.” 
Here she stopped as if for breath, 
but she did not go on. She stood 
gazing dreamily over the wide expanse 
of country, drinking in its beauties 
with its pure sweet air. Dora looked 
at her for a minute or two in silence— 
then 

“Well, Kitty! there is nothing very 
shocking in all that. I am waiting.” 

“ Dora, did it never strike you that 
there were hundreds of city people 
who would be willing to spend a little 
fortune to pass the summer in a place 
like this?” 

Dora stared. “Why no, dear. I 
never gave it a thought, but if I had, 
you know Kitty, we could not afford 
to ask them. Our farm and dairy 
products help support the family. I 
always invite one friend for the summer, 
but—” 

“Oh ! innocent dear ! 
my meaning. 
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I suppose it never 
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entered your high-toned little head to 
advertise for summer boarders?” 

“Summer boarders! No, it never 
did, Kitty.” 

“ There ! 
you,” 

“No, I don’t think I am shocked 
much,” she smilingly said, “ rather sur- 
prised and astonished that we never 
did think of it. But, Oh Kitty! my 
beloved quiet and solitude would be 
broken into. I should have to give up 
some of my time of study, of course, 
and it would be so hard after having 
all to myself, and then they might be 
proud and disagreeable, and I, you 
know, am proud—” 

“And not disagreeable,” 
her friend. 

“That is your verdict, dear. 
we might not get along well.” 

“You could keep your own rooms, 
which are entirely removed from the 
rest, and hire another girl, and all your 
difficulties would be solved. All you 
would have to do would be to see that 
things were in order, and keep the 
house beautiful with flowers as you 
always do now the rooms you use. 
You have almost everything ready to 
your hand for a first-class summer 
boarding-house. Get the right sort of 
people, and you may make sure of your 
piano, I think, by fall.” 

“You are too sanguine, Kitty, but I 
will think it over and mention it to 
father and mother.” 

Well might the enthusiastic Kitty 
exclaim at the beauties and rare facili- 
ties of Ivydale, for surely the sun never 
shone on a fairer spot. It was the last 
of May, and Dora’s home looked 
indeed an Eden to the town-bred girl. 
The sky was a picture in itself, of pure 
blue and white fleecy clouds. The 
fruit trees were so laden with the pink 
and white blossoms that a green leaf 
was hardly perceptible amongst them. 
The elms were putting on their cool 
spring garments, and the grass lay 
beneath their feet like a fresh green 
carpet. The air was odorous with sweet 
scent, and musical with bird songs. 

The house of great size and substan- 
tial make was almost hidden beneath a 
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closely clinging garment of English 
ivy, from which it took its name, and 
amongst which the birds, free and 
happy creatures, built their nests and 
reared their young, fearlessly, genera- 
tion after generation. The lake 
gleamed and glittered like a great 
mirror in the morning sunlight, pure 
and placid, occasionally breaking into 
tiny ripples as the finny occupants 
beneath disported with reckless activity. 
A quarter of a mile or so to the west- 
ward stood the magnificent residence 
of Paul Clifford, a young lawyer of 
great eminence and enormous wealth. 
As Dora said, a bachelor and hand- 
some as an Apollo, but strange to say 
of a peculiarly shy and retiring disposi- 
tion, where ladies were concerned. It 
was not pride which kept him in the 
background and made him seem cold 
and haughty, but bashfulness, and his 
lady mother began to despair that her 
handsome son would ever give her a 
daughter-in-law, for she much desired 
that her only son should make a happy 
and suitable marriage. 

I will now give you a picture of Dora, 
as she stands gazing dreamily across 
the blue lake. She is tall and straight, 
beautifully formed, with long, white, 
aristocratic hands, and small well- 
shaped feet, a decided blonde, with 
yellow hair, and pure white skin just 
tinged with pink in the rounded cheeks, 
with a delicious dimple in her chin, and 
great velvety brown eyes, shaded by 
lashes many degrees darker than her 
hair; a mouth, neither too large nor 
too small, and red and full; ears 
small and pinkish; and with ll 
her beauty an air of utter uncon- 
sciousness of it, which added tenfold 
to her attractions. A calico dress of 
rather dark tint fitted her like a glove, 
though made in the plainest style, neat 
collar and cuffs of white linen, and a 
white ruffled apron made up her attire. 
Kitty, who had thrown herself upon the 
grass, with her arms under her head, and 
her hat over her eyes, was of an en- 
tirely different type, petite, and kitten- 
like as her name implied, gipsy-brown 
hair and eyes, and olive skin, and 
dressed in the height of fashion. A 
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dainty, white cashmere morning robe, 
trimmed with cherry silk, and sandal 
shoes, through whose openings could 
be seen the elegantly flowered stockings. 
The hat which covered the piquant face 
was of finest Fayal goods, trimmed with 
a wreath of artificial wild flowers, 
which almost rivalled nature in their 
perfection, rings adorned the pretty 
taper fingers, and a coral set fastened 
the dainty lace at her throat, and hung 
in the little brown ears, anda there you 
had Kitty Wentworth from life. 

“Well, Dora mia! a penny for your 
thoughts. I have been watching you 
for the last ten minutes in supreme 
patience ; but there is a limit, you know, 
to everything, and I want to see you 
move, at least a finger. You might 
have had forty photos taken, and not 
an eye-winker would have been out of 
place. Your pose is grace itself, and 
that gate on which you lean is very 
picturesyue. Pity Mr. Paul could not 
see you at this instant.” 

“ What nonsense you do talk, Kitten. 
Set your own cap fur him, and then 
we can always be neighbors.” 

“Just as sure as I should get the 
knot irrevocably tied, you would marry 
a Boston man and leave me alone in 
my glory. Else, I don’t know but | 
would for the sake of being always 
near you. By the way, what does this 
Adonis look like?” 

“Well, he is tall, well made—not 
stout at all—neither light or dark blue 
eyes—rather dark and very deep—hair 
just tinged with grey, and the sweetest 
smile I ever saw, when he does smile, 
which is not often.” 

“ Are you at all acquainted with him, 
Do?” 

“Oh, yes. I’ve met him several 
times. He comes to see father some- 
times.” 

Kitty sat up suddenly. “Then what 
did you mean by saying he would not 
look at you if you were right under his 
aristocratic nose ?”’ 

* Matrimonially, of course I meant.” 

“Oh!” and she sank back upon the 
green sward. 

“Come Kitty, don’t lie there con- 
cocting plots matrimonial to entrap 








your poor friend; but let us go into 
the house and finish learning that duet, 
and then let us fill the vases with apple 
blossoms and crocusses, and make 
ourselves generally useful, besides | 
have to provide the dessert always, and 
the morning is speeding away quickly.” 


* * . . * . * 


From the last of May tothe middle 
of August, how quickly spanned over 
with the pen; but ah! how much may 
happen, of good or ill, in the weeks 
that come and go, wit hout our calling 
or bidding depart. They come as they 
list, they will not stay at our request. 

The apple blossoms were no w fruit ; 
the once green fields yellow with 
waving grain; the sweet grass, sweet- 
er hay, lying in great heaps, ready 
for the swain ; while the budding elms 
threw a deliciously leafy shade on 
the green lawn, and under their shade 
swung hammocks of many colors, and 
in those hammocks reclined maidens 
fair to see, whose stately mammas sat 
upon the piazza, knitting, reading, or 
talking what appeared to honest Dora 
like scandal, but which Kitty assured 
her was only gossip, quite harmless, as 
long as kept amongst themselves. 

Kitty’s plan worked to a charm ; for 
Kitty’s plan it was all through. She it 
was who got Dora’s parents to consent. 
She it was who wrote a polite note to 
Mrs. Clifford, before the wedding guests 
departed, that Mr. and Mrs. Warren 
would be able to accommodate from 
ten to a dozen summer boarders, and 
would she kindly circulate the news 
amongst her guests? She would and 
did, and in June Kitty’s dream became 
a reality, and a dozen or more of stylish 
men and women and their belongings 
were soon domiciled beneath the roof 
of Ivydale, and the prospect of Dora’s 
piano became every day more of a 
reality. 

My story does not have much to do 
with these boarders, or rather with only 
a few of them, Miss Stamworth and 
her brother being about all. She was 
a tall, elegant brunette, queenly, “ hand- 
some as a picter,” as Sam told Helen, 
who pouted, for she did not like Sam 
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to admire other ladies. The sun was 
just setting. The dressing bell rang, 
and the gay hammocks gave up their 
pretty burdens, who flew up the broad 
steps and disappeared. 

Miss Stamworth, already dressed, 
leaned over the railing of the piazza, and 
chatted with Paul Clifford. Philip 
Stamworth sat upon one of the settees, 
and talked with Dora, who looked very 
neat in a black silk made as plainly as 
her calico was, and in place of the 
linen collar and cuffs was a tiny ruffling 
of lace, her beautiful hair coiled plainly 
at the back of her dainty head. She 
talked to Philip, but she looked at Paul 
and Isabel. She seemed rather weary, 
and as soon as politeness would allow 
made her excuses and went into the 
house, and, strange to say, though she 
had not seen Mr. Clifford look her way 
more than once, her going seemed to 
be his signal for departire. She sought 
her room overlooking the piazza. He 
threw himself upon the lounge, just 
inside the folding Venetian blinds in 
the room below. 

Miss Stamworth kept her position, 
humming a tune from 42 favorite 
opera. Her brother dawdled along 
to where she stood and began drumming 
upon the rail. 

“Don't, Philip,” she cried pettishly, 
“you make me nervous. What have 
you been saying to Miss Warren that 
seemed to interest you so much and 
her not at all?” 

He colored. “I have been inviting 
or rather urging her to accept the 
invitation to the garden party at Paul 
Clifford’s, that’s all.” 

“ Philip, I wish you had two grains 
of common sense.” 

“Where do I show my lack of it, 
sister mine.” 

“In making love to a girl who does 
not care two straws for you. I suppose you 
promised to be her attendant for the day.” 

“ I certainly did.” 

“Why, Philip! the girl is a perfect 
dowdy.” 

“She is a perfect beauty, and neat- 
ness itself.” 

She is well looking enough; but 
a blue-stocking, and you know they 
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are proverbial dowdys, and yet she has 

exquisite taste. You know how every 
one admired the way my hair was 
dressed at the county ball, well she 
did it, and yet wears her own so plainly 
that it just escapes being horrible.” 

“Why don’t you enlighten her a 
little upon dressing.” 

“ Ah, my brother!” she laughed, “ I 
know a trick worth two of that. I 
shall do nothing to help her win Paul 
Clifford away from me.” 

“ Paul Clifford,” turning pale. 

“Yes, Paul Clifford. Do you not 
see that the bashful, brave lawyer is 
half in love with her already. She will 
not see it, and he is to afraid to seek 
her, and I don’t mean to let him, and 
I do mean to have him, even if I have 
to do half the proposing myself.” 

“ Isabel, hush such joking. Suppose 
some one should hear you.” 

“Joking? You will find I am in 
dead earnest, Phil. Help her indeed 
to eclipse Isabel Stamworth, not I, 
brother mine,” she laughed. 

But alas for Isabel. She had already 
done so. Dora had been spellbound 
before her mirror, where she had gone 
to adjust her hair. 

Dowdy! Exquisite taste ! 
Clifford half in love with her ! 

Dora covered her face with her 
trembling hands, to hide the blushes 
that would come. Then she took 
them away and gazed long and earn- 
estly into the depths of the mirror. 
Beautiful! Was she? Was she? Did 
he think so? Would there be time? 
The party was day after to-morrow. 
There should be time. Time! Time 
for what? Ah! wait and see. 

Paul Clifford was not deaf either, and 
alas for poor Philip his little love dream 
was trembling on the verge of destruc- 
tion. Paul Clifford half in love with 
her—but she did not say Dora was 
half in love with him. There might 
still be hope for him. 

The door of Dora’s room opened 
and pretty Kitty entered, blushing and 
hiding something behind her, the 
morning after. 

“Dora, you are twenty-one years 
old to-day.” 


Paul 
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“ Kitty dear, tell me some news, 
wont you?” 

“And as you always admired my 
coral set so much, I wrote to pa, and 
told him to get you a set just like it, 
and,” bringing her hands to view, “here 
it is, dear, with a kiss from your loving 
friend, Kitty.” 

“Oh! Kitty dear! That is news 
indeed. Howcan I thank you?” 

“By wearing them, and _ looking 
lovely at the garden party, and by not 
letting that flirt of an Isabel win Paul 
Clifford from you.” 

“From me, Kitty? What nonsense ! 
I have not had him, so how can she 
win him away.” 

“Well, she is making a dead set at 
him, though I know she does not care 
for him, for she has a picture of a 
handsome man on her chain, and [| 
saw her kiss it once when she thought 
no one was looking, and when she 
caught my eye I wish you could have 
seen her blush, just like any lovesick 
girl. Dora are you going with—with— 
Phil—I mean Mr. Stamworth to the 
garden party ?”’ blushing. 

“ He has asked me,” Dora answered 
looking in astonishment at Kitty’s 
blushing face, as she stammered in 
asking so simple a question as it 
seemed to her. ‘“ Why, Kitty? ” 

“Oh, nothing particular, I only 
wanted to know.” 

“So I supposed,” laconically an- 
swered her friend. “ Kitty will you do 
me a favor? I want you to take the 
pony carriage and ride in to the town. 
Go to Farrar’s and get me one of those 
Fayal hats we saw there the other day, 
and a quarter of a yard of cherry silk 
to line it.” 

“Any flowers, or other trimming?” 

“ No, nothing else, and now let me 
thank you a thousand times for your 
lovely present. Get the silk nearly to 
match as possible. I said cherry. I 
mean coral, I cannot go myself, as 
my time is fully laid out until to-morrow. 
Now good-bye. I am off to the woods.” 

“ To the woods! What for?” 

“T will tell you later.” 

An hour or two later Dora returned 
from her excursion in the woods with 





a basket laden with a shining waxy 
vine covered with tiny red berries, and 
a bunch of lovely grasses and oats, with 
which she disappeared into her room, 
and for the next twelve hours not much 
was seen of her, and her light was burn- 
ing far into the night. 

At half past ten the next morning 
the whole party was assembled upon 
the lawn, with the exception of Dora. 
They were waiting for her. At last she 
appeared, 

Was it bad taste that a general oh ! 
went through the company there assem- 
bled? It was at least excusable, for 
never had they seen a fairer vision. 

“Pretty well for a dowdy,” whis- 
pered Phil to his sister, upon whose 
face sat a strange smile, which he could 
not understand, and which deepened 
as Paul Clifford stepped up and begged 
leave to escort Dora to his home. She 
blushingly assented, not even looking 
in poor Phil’s direction, who, much to 
Kitty’s delight, was left to her tender 
mercies, 

Shall I tell you what Dora wore? 
Well I will. She had been the happy 
possessor of two plain white muslin 
dresses, which she had never worn, and 
which had of course gone completely 
out of style, but which, with Kitty's 
and her mother’s help, had been 
recut and modelled after the latest 
fashion, under and over dress; these 
she had trimmed exquisitely with the 
waxy vine and red berries, also the 
waist and sleeves. ‘The hat, lined with 
coral silk, was laden with natural grasses, 
oats, and the vine and berries, and the 
glorious golden hair was dressed in a 
style to give a Parisian hair-dresser a 
severe fit of envy. Kitty’s present 
added its charm to heighten the whole 
effect. Many richer, costlier dresses 
were at that party, but none lovelier. 
Dora stood preéminent in dress as she 
did in beauty. 

The walk to Paul’s home was a 
short and happy one, to judge by the 
laughter and pleasant voices, and ah ! 
what a delightful day it was to Dora. 
She felt as if she was in a new world, 
as if she did not tread mortal ground. 
She thought often she must be dream- 
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ing, and slyly pinched herself to see if 
itwas not so. Mrs. Clifford and her 
daughter, who had just returned from 
her wedding tour, vied with each other 
to see who should show her the most 
courtesy, or so it seemed to Dora, and 
her head was in a whirl. Paul looked 
on smilingly. Isabel toward the after- 
noon disappeared. Phil after a few 
futile attempts to monopolize Dora 
gave upin despair, and let Kitty soothe 
his ruffled feelings, which task seemed 
to please her, and did not seem to dis- 
please him. When the stars came out 
Dora wandered away by herself down 
to the margin of the lake. The quiet 
was pleasant to her. She could hear 
the music from the house. The air 
was heavy with fragrance. A cool wind 
ruffled the lake’s glinting bosom. The 
moon left a path of light on the 
water, and Dora felt as if she could 
walk up that path right in amongst the 
stars which gleamed and littered as 
they never had before. A_ strange 
tremor pervaded the girl’s frame. She 
did not know whether she was happy 
or not. She never had felt anything 
like it before. She sank upon a seat 
and leaned her head against a great 
tree behind her, closed her eves 
and clasped her hands upon her bosom 
as if to still the beating of her heart, 
which at times seemed ready to suffo- 
cate her by its rapid pulsations. What 
could ail her, she wondered. As if in 
answer a hand was laid lightly upon 
hers, and a voice which thrilled her 
said in passionate accents : 

“Miss Warren, Dora, I have been 
looking for you everywhere. Why did 
you hide away like this?” She rose 
hastily, guilty blushes chasing each 
other over her lovely face, and turned 
to go. No words would come at her 
command. She seemed struck dumb. 

“Do not go, Dora, I want to speak 
to you, and pray do not tremble so. You 
surely are not afraid of me?” 

Dora! Never had her name sounded 
so sweetly to her before. She sank 
upon the seat again still without a word. 
She dared not raise her eyes. Her 
timidity seemed to give him courage, 





for he seated himself closely beside 


her, and took both her hands in his, 
which she yielded passively. She had 
found her master, a gentle one indeed. 

He gazed at the beautiful downcast 
face, and drooping eyelids ; he gloried 
in the blushes which dyed her fair 
cheek, and gently pressing the hands 
he held, he whispered : 

“My love! Dora! look at me?” 

She tried to raise her eyes, to still 
the trembling of her body, but it was 
useless, she could not move her eyelids, 
they seemed weighted down with happi- 
ness. He did not read aright, he drop- 
ped her hands, and grew white, and it 
was his turn to tremble. 

“Dora,” he whispered hoarsely, 
“have I been mistaken, can you not, 
do you not love me? If not, God have 
pity on me.” 

He looked at her hungrily. 

“Speak, Dora! Speak, do not keep 
me in such horrible suspense,” and he 
clasped her hands again. 

“Do you love me, will you be my 
wife?” 

She lifted her eyes to his for one 
second, then she was clasped close, 
close in his strong arms, and she could 
hear his heart beat, feel his kisses 
upon her lips, and did not care to 
check them, she knew it was _hap- 
piness, love, that had made the day 
seem so strange to her, the evening so 
like heaven. 

How long they sat there they never 
knew, they took no note of time, but 
at last, hearing voices, started for 
the house, she leaning upon his arm. and 
their faces glowing like sunshine. At 
the steps they were met by Isabel, 
Kitty and Phil, and some one who kept 
close behind Isabel. That lady came 
forward smilingly, and heid out a hand 
to each, saying roguishly, “ Paul ! Dora ! 
let me congratulate you.” Paul and 
Phil were equally astonished, and 
showed it. How she did laugh. 

“Oh, yes ! _Iremember, bluestocking ! 
dowdy ! and I meant to win Paul. It 
acted like a charm, I saw which way 
the wind blew before I had been here 
a month. I knew Paul was in the 
parlor, for to tell the truth, sir, I heard 
you give a decided grunt as you laid 
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down on the lounge. You are growing 
old, sir, and I heard Dora humming as 
she came towards the window. I was 
sure of my audience, and my success 
must vouch for my acting, eh? 
Then I saw poor Phil was losing what 
little sense he had, and so'I thought 
I would bring things to a crisis, and 
now allow me to present to your 
notice Captain Lawrence to whom I have 
had the honor of being affianced for 
over a year. Qh, Kitty!” with a 
great sigh, and raising her locket to 
her lips she ended, with a rippling 





laugh that set all the others to laughing, 
there was a general handshaking, 
and they were all soon at their ease, 
it was quite funny to see how very 
attentive Phil became to pretty Kitty, 


as if he had but just awakened to the 
consciousness of her many charms, 
and it was pretty to see how happy 
the little girl was, and how little 
she cared to hide it; and, well 
there, I might just as well tell now 
as any time that at Christmas there was 
a grand wedding at Paul Clifford’s 
home, that there were three brides, and 
of course the same number of grooms, 
the house was a blaze of light from 
attic to cellar, there never was such 
atime seen before and probably never 
will be again, and though the earth was 
frosted over like a huge wedding cake, 
the house fairly glowed with flowers, 
and palpitated with music, and three 
lovelier brides the human eye never 
saw, nor three happier grooms. 
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BY JOHN M. SHIRLEY. 


But there was a sunnier side. In 
1806, as tradition has it, the Grafton 
Turnpike was formally opened. The 
travel upon the Great Feeder as well as 
upon the Trunk Line steadily increased. 
Year by year new taverns were put up 
on the line. Year by year the pod and 
gimlet teams with their precious 
freight from beyond the state increased 
in number and their freight in impor- 
tance. 

As our venerable friend Col. Kent 
informs us, no stages ran from Boston 
to Concord till 1807. He remembers 
distinctly that the only public means of 
conveyance he was able ‘to enjoy in 
1806, was by the post horse which 
carried the packet while the post boy 
walked by his side. But in 1807 a 
stage line was established from Concord 
to Haverhill, Mass., where the passen- 
gers struck the trunk line and went to 
Boston. 

We have no means of fixing the 
precise time when the stages ran north 
from Concord. Pettengill of Salisbury 


drove up the first trip. This was a two 
horse coach. Harvey and others after- 
wards controlled this line of two horse 
coaches. ‘The larger ones came after- 
wards. One of our townswomen re- 
members the stages passing up the 
turnpike just prior to the war of 1812. 

James Rowe, Esq., of Wilmot, now 
eighty-three years of age, acted as post- 
boy and carried the mail from West 
Andover over the Grafton turnpike to 
Orford in 1822, “ and did errands,” to 
use his phrase. There were no stages 
which ran over that route, to his knowl- 
edge, at or before that time. 

Between 1815 and 1818 the Boat- 
ing Company was organized, and 
the Canal Company located its north- 
ernmost boat-house and store at Con- 
cord. The big teams became one of 
the permanent institutions, and then 
came the stages with their whir and 
rattle, and the mails. This gave a 
ready market in every town for all 
kinds of provision for man and beast 





and for the farmer’s horses. 
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The pressure of this increased travel 
demanded greater accommodations 
both as respects the road and along the 
line. Changes in the route were made 
to facilitate the transit of heavy 
freight and some of them at great ex- 
pense. 

On July 6, 1833, the legislature 
passed an act entitled “an act in addi- 
tion to an act entitled ‘an act to incor- 
porate a company by the name of The 
Fourth New Hampshire ‘Turnpike Road 
in New Hampshire.’”’ The act contained 
three sections. The first empowered 
the corporation ‘‘to alter and change 
the route of the said road in such 
place or places as they may deem ex- 
pedient within the limits of the towns 
of Lebanon and Enfield ; and on any 
other ground within such limits where 
in their opinion the public good may 
require.” The second provision pro- 
vided for the assessment of damages, 
and the third that when the new road 
had been substituted for portions of 
the old road, the old should be discon- 
tinued. The expense of these damages 
reduced the dividends in 1834 to two 
dollars, in 1835 to two dollars, and in 
1836 to three dollars, per share. 

In 1836 the directors under oath 
represented that the expenditures had 
gone up from $61,157, to more than 
$179,000, while the receipts had been 
but a little more than $136,000. 

Before we proceed to the third stage 
in the history of this corporation, we 
give the following summaries and ex- 
tracts from the record, which throw 
here and there a ray of light upon va- 
rious phases of its history prior to 1828. 

Record book No. 1 (we have not 
been able to lay our hands upon, the 
other) ends with the annual meeting 
held March 7, 1827. 

The annual meetings was held on 
Feb. 4, 1806, Feb. 3, 1807, Feb. 2, 
1808, Feb. 7, 1809, Feb. 6, 1810, Feb. 
5, 18t1, Feb. 4, 1812, Feb. 2, 1813, 
Feb. 1, 1814, Feb. 7, 1815, Feb. 6, 
1816, Feb. 4, 1817, Feb. 3, 1818, Mar. 
3, 1819, Mar. 1, 1820, Mar. 7, 1821, 
Mar. 6, 1822, Mar. 5, 1823, Mar. 3, 
1824, Mar. 2, 1825, Mar. 1, 1826, Mar. 
7, 1827. 








The meeting in 1808 was held at the 
dwelling house of ‘Thomas Hough in 
Lebanon ; the meetings in 1809 and 
"10 were held at the dwelling house of 
Daniel Noyes in Springfield ; those in 
1807, '11, '13 and '16 were held at the 
dwelling house of Dea. Amos Petten- 
gill in Salisbury ; those in 1825, ’26, 
and '27 were held at the Inn of Wil- 
liam Benton in Lebanon; the other 
annual meetings were at the dwelling 
house of Beriah Abbot in Lebanon. 

‘There were four special meetings 
held at the Inn of William Benton in 
Lebanon, on Sept. 3, 1823, May 15, 
July 4, and Sept. 5, 1826. 

The principal business transacted at 
these metting was the election of 
officers. 

Isaiah Potter was chosen clerk of 
the proprietors at the annual meeting 
in 1806, and held this office till the 
annual meeting of 1815, when Thomas 
Waterman was elected. The record 
shows that the latter was reélected for 
twelve years in succession. 

Stephen Kendrick was chosen treas- 
urer in 1806, and held this office during 
the twenty-one years following. 

With the exception of the year 1809, 
when Stephen Billings was a director 
in the place of Joseph Wood, Dea. 
Amos Pettengill, Daniel Noyes, and 
Joseph Wood were the directors of the 
corporation from 1806 to 1812; Dea. 
Amos Pettengill, William Johnson, and 
Joseph Wood were directors in 1812, 
13, 14, and ’15; from 1816 to 1827, 
Dea. Amos Pettengill, Joseph Wood, 
and Ziba Alden; in 1827 there were 
four directors, Dea. Amos Pettengill, 
Joseph Wood, Elias Lyman, and Nathan 
Stickney. 

At the annual meeting of the pro- 
prietors on Feb. 4, 1806, it was voted : 

“That Elias Lyman, Thomas Water- 
man, and Stephen Billings be a com- 
mittee to adjust and settle accounts 
with the directors for their services the 
year past.” 

“That they order a stay of suit 
against Abijah Chandler of Lebanon 
on a note of thirty dollars given by 
said Chandler to the directors of said 
incorporation upon his paying all costs 
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which have heretofore arisen upon the 
same.” 

The following votes were passed at 
the annual meeting of Feb. 3, 1807: 

“Voted that Andrew Bowers, Stephen 
Kendrick, and Isaiah Potter be a com- 
mittee to revise the by laws & report 
to this meeting. 

“Voted to pass over the article in 
the warning respecting the altering of 
the return of the road by the house of 
William Dana in Lebanon from where 
it was originally laid to where it is now 
travelled. 

“Voted pursuant to the committee’s 
report that the meeting of the said 
proprietors may in future be called by 
inserting the notification thereof in one 
paper printed in Portsmouth & in any 
two other newspapers printed within 
sd. state which may in the judgment 
of the directors for said proprietors 
(for the time being) give the most gen- 
eral information of such meeting to sd. 
proprietors & that so much of the by 
laws of this incorporation as is incon- 
sistent herewith by and hereby is an- 
nulled & made void, & that application 
be made tothe legislature of N. Hamp- 
shire at their next session by the di- 
rectors or agent for the purpose, for an 
act to sanction the doings of sd. cor- 
poration since the publication of the 
Concord Courier ceased. 

“Voted that Andrew Bowers, Esqr., 
be their agent to present the same. 

“Voted not to make any alteration 
in the mode of transferring shares in 
said road different from that now used.” 

At the meeting of Feb. 6, 1810, the 
following votes were passed : 

“Voted to choose a committee to 
examine the claims against the incor- 
poration and all expenditures for the 
past year. 

“Voted Sqr. Bowers, Sqr. Robie, & 
Capt. Joseph Wood be the committee. 

“Voted that the treasurer exhibit to 
the meeting the state of the treasury 
including his receipts & disbursements 
as treasurer, and the committee having 
examined to make their report. 

“Voted that the tool gatherers be 
requested to procure sufficient bonds- 
men faithfully to pay over all monies 








they shall receive as toll, to the treas- 
urer. 

“Voted that the alteration of that 
part of the turnpike road in Salisbury 
which is laid on land of Wm. C. Little 
which was staked out by D. Pettengill 
in October last & proposed as an altera- 
tion in sd. road and appraised by Aaron 
Greely & others a committee appointed 
by the superior court to appraise damages 
on sd Little’s land be accepted when- 
ever sd. Little shall remove all obstruc- 
tions from the same to sd. bounds, & 
that when sd. Little has complied as 
above the treasurer shall be directed to 
pay said Little the sum awarded by 
said corporation. 

“ Voted that the treasurer be directed 
to dispose of all the uncurrent money 
he now has in his hands to the best 
advantage he can for the benefit of the 
incorporation.” 

At the next annual meeting it was 
voted : 

“That the directors be impowered 
to shift the gates in Salisbury & Bos- 
cawen in such a manner as in their 
judgment shall be best calculated to 
collect the toll.” 

At the annual meeting of 1813 the 
following vote was passed : 

“ Voted that the directors be vested 
with discretionary power to petition the 
genl.: court by themselves or by their 
agents for liberty to erect a gate on 
some part of the road which lies on 
the old road in Boscawen.” 

At the next meeting it was voted : 

“That the directors examine with 
respect to all incumbrances on said 
turnpike road and cause them to be 
removed and to prosecute in all cases 
where it may be found necessary.” 

At the meeting in 1816 the following 
vote was passed : 

“Voted that the directors should 
propose to the select men of Boscawen 
that on condition the old road near 
Mr. Frost’s should be discontinued & a 
gate being placed near the widow 
Gerrish’s near said old road that should 
collect the toll on said road that the 
inhabitants of said Boscawen should at 
all times & on all occasions pass said 
gate free from toll, & that they the 
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directors should not erect any other 
gate in said town, where toll should be 
collected of said inhabitants.” 

At the meeting in February, 1818, it 
was voted : 

“That the annual meetings in future 
be holden on the first Wednesday in 
March.” 

At the meeting in 1820, it was voted : 

“That the clerk be directed to have 
the annual & all other meetings of the 
corporation in future published in the 
Concord Patriot & in no other paper.” 

The following vote was passed at the 
next meeting : 

“Voted as the opinion of this cor- 
poration that the road in Enfield ought 
to be altered & authorize the directors 
to make such bargains for land & mak- 
ing the said road as in their judgment 
the interest of the corporation requires.” 

At the following annual meeting it 
was voted : 

“That the directors take proper 
measures to cause incumbrances to be 
removed from the 4th N. Hampshire 
Turnpike road.” 

At a special meeting holden in 
Lebanon on the third day of Sept. 
1823, the following votes were passed : 

“ Voted that a petition be presented 
to the court of sessions for this county 
for an alteration in said 4th N. Hamp- 
shire Turnpike road which petition is 
in the words following, to wit : 

To the honorable the justices of the 
court of sessions to be holden at 
Plymouth within & for the county of 
Grafton in the State of New Hampshire 
on the second Tuesday of September, 
A. D. 1823, the petition of the pro- 
prietors of the Fourth Turnpike Road 
in New Hampshire humbly sheweth 
that sd. proprietors wish to make an 
alteration in said turnpike road, to 
begin on Rowell Colby’s land in En- 
field, thence northwesterly through 
said Colby’s land, Widow Clough’s 
land, Moses Johnson 3rd land, Samuel 
Cochrans land, & to end at said turn- 
pike road by the said Cochran's dwell- 
ing house, the said alteration to be in 
length about six hundred rods. 

The said proprietors represent to 
yourghonors that the part of said turn- 

2 
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pike road for which the alteration is 
intended as a substitute passes over a 
long & tedious hill where it is difficult 
to be kept in repair, & where in the 
cold season of the year the travelling 
is often dangerous that if altered 
according to this their request, the sub- 
stituted part will pass over ground com- 
paratively level & good for a road & 
will be very beneficial to the public 
wherefore the said proprietors pray 
your honors to take this their petition 
under your consideration, and grant 
the prayer thereof. 

“Voted that it is the wish of the 
said proprietors to make an alteration 
in said road according to the said peti- 
tion. 

“Voted that Mr. Ziba Alden be the 
agent for said proprietors to present 
the said petition to the said court of 
sessions and to do such further acts of 
business which may be necessary on 
the part & behalf of said proprietors in 
obtaining the allowance & judgment of 
said court in favor of the said altera- 
tion. 

“Voted that when the alteration is 
established & made a part of said road, 
that the part of the road which will 
then be unnecessary be discontinued 
& closed by the directors & that the 
directors be impowered to sell or dis- 
pose of the same as they may think 
best for the benefit of the proprietors.” 





** SraTE OF NEw HAMPSHIRE. 
[L.s.] Grafton, ss- 
At the court of sessions holden at 
Haverhill within & for the county of 
Grafton on the last Tuesday of Febru- 
ary in the year of our Lord one thous- 

and eight hundred & twenty-four. 


pe DANIEL BLAISDELL, Chief Justice. 


ABEL MERRILL, 
the 


Honabl. 


- Associate 
SAMUEL HUTCHINS, 


SAMUEL Burns. Justices. 


The petition of the proprietors of 
the Fourth Turnpike road in New 
Hampshire, humbly shews, that pur- 
suant to an act of the legislature of 
said state passed the 8th of December, 
anno domini, 1800, entitled an act to 
incorporate a company by the name of 
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the proprietors of the fourth turnpike 
road four rods wide within the limits &in 
the rout & for the distance as prescribed 
by said act has been laid out & made 
by said proprietors. 

That an alteration of the route of 
said turnpike as originally surveyed 
within the limits of the town of Enfield, 
so as to avoid a hill of considerable 
extent, without materially increasing 
the distance, would essentially accom- 
modate the publick. The petitioners 
therefore pray this court to grant them 
license to make & establish the follow- 
ing alteration in the rout of said turn- 
pike road within said town of Enfield, 
(viz.,) to vary said road so that it shall 
run through the lands of Rowel Colby, 
the Widow Betsy Ann Clough, Moses 
Johnson the third & Samuel Cochran 
according to the following points and 
distances, (viz.,) beginning atastake and 
stones on the north side of turnpike & 
at a large rock opposite said stake & 
stones on the south side of said turn- 
pike road near a road leading to said 
Rowel Colby’s dwelling house, thence 
running north forty-six degrees west 
six rods, thence north seventy-six 
degrees west thirty-two rods, thence 
north seventy-three degrees west sixty- 
six rods, thence west ten rods, thence 
south sixty-seven degrees west fifty 
rods ; thence south eighty-six degrees 
west eleven rods ; thence north seventy 
degrees west nine rods; thence north 
thirty-five degrees west ten rods, thence 
north eleven degrees west twenty rods, 
thence north twenty-nine degrees west 
twelve rods, thence north fifty degrees 
west twenty-two rods, thence north 
eighteen degrees west eight rods, thence 
north twenty-five degrees west eighty- 
two rods, thence north thirty-five de- 
grees west eleven rods, thence north 
thirteen degrees west eleven rods to the 
line of Rowel Colby’s land, thence 
north six degrees west twelve rods, 
thence north six degrees east twenty- 
four rods, thence north six degrees west 
thirty rods, thence north nineteen 
degrees west fourteen rods, thence 
north twenty-five degrees west one 
hundred & six rods, the proprietors hav- 
ing agreed with the owners of the land 








over which the proposed alteration 
passes, & as in duty bound ever pray. 
This petition was entered at the term 
of this “court holden at Plymouth on 
the second Tuesday of September last 
past, when on hearing the petition 
aforesaid it was ordered by this court 
that the substance of said petition & of 
this order thereon be published three 
successive weeks in the Mew Hamp- 
shire Patriot & State Gazette printed 
at Concord the first publication whereof 
to be eight weeks before this term of 
the court, that any persons concerned 
may appear and shew cause why the 
prayer of said petition should not be 
granted. 

And now at this term it appearing 
that the foregoing order has been com- 
plied with & no person appearing to 
object thereto, it is ordered that the 
prayer of said petition be granted and 
this court do adjudge that the altera- 
tion in said turnpike road be made 
according to the prayer of said peti- 
tion. 

Copy examined. 

G. Woopwarp Clerk. 

A true copy of record. 

‘THos. WATERMAN. Proptrs. Clerk. 


“ Copy of the warning for the annual 

meeting 1826. 
TURNPIKE NOTICE 

The proprietors of the Fourth New 
Hampshire Turnpike Corporation are 
hereby notified that their annual meeting 
will be holden at the house of William 
Benton, Eqs., inholder in Lebanon on 
the first Wednesday being the first day 
of March next at ten of the clock in 
the forenoon to act on the following 
articles to wit ; (1st.) To choose a mod- 
erator. 

2nd. Tochoose the necessary officers 
for the corporation for the year ensu- 
ing. 
3rd. To see if the proprietors will 
make any alteration in said turnpike 
road beginning at or near Packards 
bridge so called in Lebanon to the 
outlet of Enfield pond, & from thence 
on the south side of said pond to inter- 
sect said turnpike road as now travelled 











at or near Abner Paddlefords in En- 
field, & act on any thing relative thereto 
that they may thing proper & necessary 
to effect said alteration. 

Dated at Lebanon January 
1826. 


17th 


THos. WATERMAN, Protrs. Clerk. 


The above warning advertised accord- 
ing to the Bye Laws of said corporation 
and is a true copy of the same. 


THomas WATERMAN, Protrs. Clerk. 


At this annual meeting of March 
first, 1826, the following votes were 
passed : 

“Voted that an alteration in said 
road be made substantially according 
to the third article in the warning for | 
this meeting if the same can be prac- 
ticably done for the interest of the 
corporation. 

“Voted and chose Elias Lyman, 
Stephen Kendrick, & Thomas Water- 
man, Esquires, to be the committee of 
the proprietors together with the direc- 
tors, to lay out the said road intended 
as a substitute for that part of the said 
turnpike road now improved, and to 
make and complete the same without 
any unnecessary delay, and that the 
said committee and directors, and 
are hereby authorized, and invested 
with full power to do and transact all 
such business in behalf of the said 
proprietors as may be found necessary 
to make and make and complete the 
said alteration, if it shali be determined 
at a future meeting of said proprietors 
to make the same. 

“Voted that it is the understanding 
of the said proprietors, it is hereby | 
ordered and directed that the said 
alteration of road be laid to go close 
along by the water edge of the river 
Mascoma from the place of beginning 
until it comes to the outlet of Enfield | 
pond ; thence as near as may be to the | 
south side of the pond until it comes | 
to Abner Paddlefords land in Enfield 
and there to come again into the turn- | 
pike road now travelled, in a suitable | 
direction, and if in the judgment of | 
said directors and committee the road | 
ought to cross over and recross Mascoma 
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river in Lebanon they may so lay it; 
and the said directors & committee are 
directed to confer with the owners of 
the land over which the said road will 
be laid, as to any damages if any dam- 
ages should be claimed by any person, 
and to come to an amicable agreement 
on that subject if may be, but if any 
damages should be demanded which 
in their judgment is unreasonable and 
which the said proprietors ought not to 
be subjected to pay; then the said 
directors are hereby authorized to make 
application in behalf of said proprietors 
by petition to the legislature of this 
state at the next June session for an 
act authorizing the said proprietors to 
make the said alteration in said road 
and prescribing the mode in which all 


| such damages shall be ascertained : and 


when the said directors and committee 
shall have staked out the rout of said 
alteration in said road they are 
then to report the same to this meeting 
at the time to which it may be adjourned 
for their determination.” 

A change was made with a lessening 
of dividends as the following table 
shows. 

When the turnpike corporation was 
on trial for its life in 1842, it made the 
following exhibit of income, expense, 
and dividends : 


Years. Income. Expense. Dividends. 
1820 4309.23 2389.64 5.00 
1x2] 3559.10 2087.30 3.50 
I8zZ 3815.60 1793.49 6.00 
1823 4162.97 2833.46 4.50 
1824 4580.79 2140.77 7.00 
1825 4576.13 2403.95 7.00 
1826 4588.13 1613.65 7.50 
1827 4389.64 57 3.50 
188 4442.04 5.00 
Iszo 4503.24 2.50 
1830 4401.86 5.00 
Is] 4478.56 5.50 
Ist2 4143.49 8.00 
1833 4609.08 7.00 
Ist 4058.56 2.00 
IS35 5166.29 2.00) New Road. 
18:36 4533.54 3.00 
137 4155.47 4,00 
18 ts 3733.94 0.00 
1s39 3959.77 3.00 





The exhibit returned the “average 
dividends fur 20 years past $4.55,” 
and also that the income in 1840 was 
$4589.92, expense 3260.77, and divi- 
dends $3.00. 

It made a marked difference in the 
income of the stockholders, who held 
as some of them did many shares, 
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whether they paid one hundred dollars 
in cash per share or but thirty dollars 
for what was in effect a share of pre- 
ferred stock, or whether they bought it 
when ‘hawked in the market’ for even 
a less price. 

The twenty years after the opening 
of the road wrought a marked change 
along the line and with the traveling 
public. Those who had little public 
spirit and sought to get along in the 
world by paying as little as possible, 
regarded the toll gate as a bar to prog- 
ress, a restriction upon individual liber- 
ty and a clog upon the inalienable 
rightsof men. The tavernkeepers with 
their retainers and dependants, who 
wielded a great deal of influence, felt 
that a free road would bring a large 
increase of public travel and consequent 
profits to their pockets. The general 
public felt that the corporation was 
made up of a few men, some of whom 
had acquired blocks of stock at pauper 
prices in the way we have pointed out, 
and summed up their opposition in the 
ugly word monopoly. A war was made 
upon the turnpikes such as afterwards 
in a more limited form fell upon the 
toll bridges. The result was that on 
January 23, 1829, the Grafton Turn- 
pike, in law, was made a free road. 
On that day the legislature repealed 
the act incorporating the proprietors of 
the Grafton Turnpike road, passed 
June 21, 1824, and all acts in addition 
thereto. On the same day the attorney- 
general was required by the legislature 
“to ascertain by what warrant the 
Cornish Turnpike Corporation, claimed 
to have, hold, exercise or enjoy corpo- 
rate rights or authority,” in a word to 
proceed by information in the nature of J 
guo warranto fix the forfeiture of the 
franchise of the corporation. This 
brought in its train a marked increase 
of public travel over the “fourth” below 
West Andover, but the trunk line well 
intrenched as yet stood firm. 

The first deadly assault upon the 
fourth was made in Andover, though 
not specially in the interests of the 
people there. It was a blow beneath 
the belt. From West Andover to the 





Old Dearborn Stand there was but one 
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place for a public high way and that 
was held by the turnpike corporation. 
If that part could be made free, it 
would enable the travelling public, 
though at some inconvenience to them- 
selves, to pass from the Dearborn stand 
to Fisherville on other roads and thus 
evade the payment of the toll. 

Petitions were addressed to the 
selectmen of Andover to free this 
portion of the road but without avail. 
To make the petition more colorable 
one of the termini was located near 
the John Dudley premises on what was 
formerly the Grafton Turnpike. Hav- 
ing failed to make any impression in 
that quarter,on December 30, 1834, 
the petitioners applied to the court of 
common pleas for the county of Merri- 
mack. For effect this petition was 
headed by Robert Barber of Andover. 

Barber by the accident of circum- 
stances had become a prominent man. 
He said little, smoked much, and 
looked wise. He fully justified Lord 
Thurlow’s remark that no man could 
be as wise as he looked. Like Clark, 
he became a legal oracle. 

He smoked and wrote the will 
of Joseph Noyes of Sulisbury, on 
December 22, 1818, by which Noyes 


gave $10,000 and his homestead 
farm for the support of a public 
school in Andover, to be denomi- 


nated the Noyes school, and made 
Barber his executor. This made Bar- 
ber a celebrity, but his sun began to 
sink in the horizen when Joseph Noyes 
Jr., the son of the deceased, or rather 
Parker Noyes who prepared his case 
and Charles H. Atherton who argued 
it at Amherst induced the jury in April, 
1828, to find that the maker of the 
will was insane at the time of its execu- 
tion. ‘This case is reported as Noyes 
v. Barber, 4. N. H., 406. 

Bullock and the other controlling 
spirits in this petition not only did not 
live in Andover but had no interests 
therein. They simply used the paws 
of Barber and others to rake their 
chestnuts out of the fire. Ichabod 


Bartlett was counsel for the petitioners 
and “Joe Bell” of Haverhill for the 
The petition and report are 


town, 
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both peculiar and constitute an impor- 
tant part of the history of the corpora- 
tion and the times. 


The petition is as follows : 


“To the Hon. the justices of the 
court of common pleas to be holden at 
Concord within & for the county of 
Merrimack on the first Tuesday of Feb- 
ruary next 1835. 

The petition of the undersigned 
humbly shews, that whereas the old 
highways for the accommodation of the 
publick travel from Lyme, Canaan, 
Grafton, & Danbury thro. Andover to 
Concord have been neglected & ob- 
structed in such a manner that the 
public cannot travel from said towns of 
Lyme, Canaan, Grafton, & Danbury to 
the capital of New Hampshire without 
paying tribute, as there is no convenient 
free highway but must travel the turn- 
pike & pay toll atthe several gates 
erected thereon : 

Therefore your petitioners are of 
opinion that the publick would be 
greatly benefited & the publick travel 
facilitated by opening a publick high- 
way commencing at or near John Dud- 
leys in said Andover & ending at the 
Dearborn tavern stand in said Andover. 

And as the town of Andover afore- 
said has been repeatedly called upon 
to lay out & open said highway from 
said Dudley's to said Dearborn’s & as 
they have neglected & refused so to do 
we your petitioners request your honors 
to cause said highway to be laid out 
four rods in width in such direction as will 
combine shortness of distance with the 
most practicable grounds & as in duty 
bound will ever pray. 

Ropert Barser, Isaac BULLOCK, 
RicHarp Wutrtier, and eighty other 
persons.” 


At the February term of the court 
of common pleas, 1835, Dudley 
Freese of Deerfield, Arlond Carroll of 
Concord, and John Searle of New 
Chester, were appointed by the court a 
committee thereon. 

They had two hearings, the first at 
the Clark stand at West Andover, on 
August 25, 1835, and the last, at the 
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Walker stand at Andover, long known 
as the Franklin House, on Nov. 17, 


1835. 
Their report is as follows : 





“Pursuant to the foregoing annexed 
appointment, the undersigned commit- 
tee having notified in writing, the select- 
men of the town of Andover, two of 
the directors (being a majority) of the 
Fourth New Hampshire Turnpike Cor- 
poration, and all the owners of land 
known to the committee or petitioners 
over which the highway petitioned for 
might pass, more than fourteen days 
prior to our meeting, that we would 
meet at the dwelling house of Thomas 
Clark in Andover on the twenty-fifth 
day of August A. D. 1835, at ten of 
the clock in the forenoon, for the pur- 
poses embraced in said petition, copies 
of which notices, with the services 
thereon numbered from one to forty-one 
inclusive, accompany and make a part 
of this report, and pursuant to said 
notice having met at the aforesaid time 
and place, proceeded in company with 
the agent of the petitioners, selectmen 
of Andover, the directors of the Fourth 
New Hampshire Turnpike, and such 
owners of land as chose to attend, to 
examine the route petitioned for, and 
having examined the same, and all 
other routes in relation thereto, shown 
us by either party, and having fully 
heard the petitioners and the selectmen 
of Andover and their council, the 
aforesaid directors, and their council, 
and all the owners of land over which 
said route might pass, who appeared 
and chose to be heard, at which time 
the committee ascertained that several 
owners and persons interested in lands, 
over which said route might pass were 
till now unknown to the petitioners or 
the committee ; on ascertaining this 
and some other facts, the committee 
adjourned to meet at the Inn of Wil- 
liam Walkers in Andover, on the seven- 
teenth day of November next at ten of 
the clock in the forenoon, and having 
notified in writing all the owners of 
land over which said route might pass, 
which had not been previously notified 
of our first meeting, more than fourteen 
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days prior to said adjourned meeting, 
copies of which notices with the servi- 
ces thereon accompany and are in- 
cluded in the aforesaid numbered noti- 
ces, and pursuant to said adjournment, 
having met at the aforesaid time and 
place and having fully heard the agent 
of the petitioners, the selectmen of 
Andover and council, the directors 
aforesaid and council, the owners of 
land and all other persons in interest 
who appeared and wished to be heard, 
and after fully examining and maturely 
considering the whole subject, came to 
the unanimous opinion that it is expe- 
dient and necessary, and that the pub- 
lick good requires that the prayer of 
said petition should be granted, and a 
publick highway laid out over the route 
embraced in said petition; we then 
proceeded to survey and lay out the 
same as follows ; to wit: 

Beginning at a stake on the Grafton 
road, near the dwelling house of John 
Dudley in Andover, thence running 
south ten degrees east one hundred & 
ten rods, thence south eleven degrees 
east thirty-four rods, thence south fifty 
degrees east eight rods to the Fourth 
New Hampshire Turnpike near the 
gate by the house of Thomas Clark in 
said Andover, thence over and upon 
the said Fourth New Hampshire Turn- 
pike as follows, south fifty-seven degrees 
east eighty rods, south fifty-two &a 
half degrees east one hundred & seven 
rods, south forty-seven degrees east 
twenty-four rods, south thirty-three 
degrees east twenty-eight rods, south 
seventy-one degrees east thirty-two 
rods, south fifty-six degrees east twenty- 
eight rods, south fifty degrees east 
fifty-four rods, south fifty-nine degrees 
east sixteen rods, south fifty-eight 
degrees east thirty-four rods, north 
eighty-eight degrees east ten rods, north 
sixty-two degrees east thirty-four rods, 
north sixty-eight degrees east forty rods, 
north seventy-six degrees east twenty- 
one rods, south eighty-nine degrees 
east twenty-four rods, south seventy- 
seven degrees east twelve rods, south 
sixty & a half degrees east seventy-three 
rods, south fifty-five degrees east twenty- 
four rods, south seventy-two degrees 
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east sixteen rods, south seventy-nine & 
ahalf degrees east sixty-one rods, south 

eighty-three degrees east seventy-three 

rods, south eighty-seven degrees east 
nineteen rods, south eighty-two degrees 
east eighty-six rods, south seventy-seven 

degrees east forty rods, south eighty- 

two degrees east thirty-two rods, south 

eighty-nine degrees east fifty-one rods, 

north eighty-four degrees east twenty- 

two rods, south seventy-three degrees 
east seventeen rods, south sixty-nine 

degrees east forty-three rods, south 

sixty-six degrees east sixty-nine rods, 

south forty-four & a half degrees east 

twenty-two rods, north seventy-three & 

a half degrees east four rods, to a stake 

on the side of the old road near the 

house of Dudley Dearborn in Andover ° 
aforesaid. 

Your committee have assessed the 
damages to the owners of land over 
which said highway passes as follows, 
to wit: 

To John Dudley five cents, Hubbard 
Dudley five cents, James Gale three 
cents, Tilton Elkins five cents, Aaron 
Seavy five cents, Thomas Clark ten 
cents, Benjamin Kennison five cents, 
Benjamin D. Cilley five cents, Richard 
Potter or the heirs of Richard Potter 
(said Potter having deceased since 
notified) ten cents, John Severance 
one cent, William Kennison five cents, 
Joseph Eaton, John L. Corliss occu- 
pant five cents, Joseph Moory five 
cents, Joseph C. Thompson ten cents, 
Thomas J. Cilley five cents, Herrod 
Thompson five cents, Jonathan Kenni- 
son five cents, Elisha C. Kennison five 
cents, Luke Converse five cents, John 
Huntoon five cents, Isaac Cilley three 
cents, William Proctor five cents, Sam- 
uel Butterfield ten cents, Stephen Cilley 
five cents, Peter Fifield five cents, 
Daniel Mitchel five cents, Daniel Hun- 
toon five cents, Widow Nancy Whittier 
five cents, Nathan Woodbury five cents, 
Dudley Dearborn five cents, and the 
Fourth New Hampshire Turnpike Cor- 
poration thirteen hundred & sixty-two 
dollars. 

Your committee have estimated the 
expense of said highway to the town 
of Andover as follows, to wit ; 
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Makeing four miles and sixty- 
eight rods of highway, 

Amount of damages to land 
owners and the turnpike 
corporation aforesaid, 


~*~ 
uw 


1363.64 
Total expense of makeing & 


damages, $1368.64 


Your committee are of opinion that 
the foregoing highway should be opened 
and made,—free for all travel by the 
first day of May next. 

Your committee would further report 
the following statement of facts : 

By an act of the legislature passed 
A. DD. 1800, a charter was granted to 
the proprietors of the Fourth New 
Hampshire Turnpike (a copy of which 
‘accompanys this report) to survey lay 
out and build a turnpike four rods wide 
from the east bank of Connecticut 
river to the west bank of the Merri- 
mack river in the town of Salisbury or 
Boscawen. 

Said turnpike was laid out and built 
through the towns of Lebanon, Enfield, 
Grafton, Springfield, Wilmot, Andover, 
Salisbury, and Boscawen. 

About the year 1805 a charter was 
granted incorporating the proprietors of 
the Grafton Turnpike, commencing 
near Orford Bridge in the town of 
Orford and terminating at said Fourth 
New [lampshire Turnpike near Thom- 
as Clark’s in Andover. In 1828 the 
same was made a free road and since 
that time the travel has increased nearly 
double. Said Grafton road is now a 
post-road and a daily stage travels 
thereon from Concord to Haverhill and 
in addition to the ordinary travel of 
loaded teams there are fourteen regular 
baggage teams of from four to eight 
horses which travel this road through 
Andover to Boston from Vermont. A 
large proportion of the travel above the 
town of Andover in a _ northwesterly 
direction must necessarily travel over 
that part of the Fourth New Hamp- 
shire Turnpike from said Thomas 
Clark’s to said Dearborn’s in Andover 
in going to Concord or Boston, there 
being no other way in which loaded 
teams can travel to Concord without 
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going a much farther distance and over 
a hilly and mountaneous country. 

The town of Andover has no free 
road through the same, over which the 
aforesaid travel can pass nor can have 
unless the prayer of the aforesaid 
petition should be granted and a road 
laid out parallell near or upon said 
turnpike from said Clark’s to Dearborn’s 
on account of the spurs of the Keer- 
searge mountain and the Blackwater 
river on the one hand and the Ragged 
mountain on the other leaving so verry 
a narrow valley between. 

The distance from Thomas Clark’s 
to Dudley Dearborn’s in Andover, now 
occupied and making a part a part of 
the Fourth New Hampshire Turnpike 
is three miles, two hundred and tiirty- 
two rods; three hundred and eighty- 
nine rods of which was shown to us in 
different places as being a part of the 
the old road as traveled prior to the 
location of said turnpike. 

The foregoing being the principal 
facts in the case which has come to our 
knowledge, we have laid out the same 
as stated in the foregoing report com- 
mencing on the Grafton road at John 
Dudiey’s widening the same to the 
aforesaid turnpike thence on the turn- 
pike to the aforesaid Dearborn’s widen- 
ing the same where thonght necessary, 
in doing of which we feel ourselves justi- 
fied under the direction of our com- 
mission leaving the legality thereof to 
the decision of the proper tribunal, all 
of which is respectfully submitted. 

Andover, November 19, 1835.” 


At the February term, 1836, of the 
same court, the counsel for the town 
filed the following exceptions to the 
report : 


“st. Because itis not alledged in 
said petition that application to lay out 
said road was ever made to the se/ec?- 
men of said town of Andover within 
which said road is laid out. 

“‘ 2d. Because said road in said re- 
port is laid out over and upon a part of 
the Fourth N. H. Turnpike road in 
New Hampshire as established by an 
act of tie legislatare in 1800, and 
purports to extinguish the rights of the 
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corporation created by said act over 
about four miles of said turnpike road 
in said town of Andover. 

“3d. Because by said report the 
whole burthen of paying for said cor- 
porate franchise is thrown upon said 
town of Andover, when by law said 
town is not liable to the same at all, 
and only to pay damages done to 
owners of the land over which any 
public road may pass. 

“ 4th. Because compensation award- 
ed to the proprietors of said turnpike 
road is wholly inadequate to the injury 
sustained. 

“ 5th. Because a corporate franchise 
such as is constituted, by the act afore- 
said, cannot be extinguished in any 
other way, than by that provided by 
the act itself.” 


And the questions were transferred 
by Judge Upham to the superior court, 
with the agreement that they should be 
heard at the July term thereof for 
Grafton county. 

The case as drawn up by Judge 
Upham, besides the exceptions, occu- 
pied two pages. It was a careful sum- 
mary of the salient facts stated in the 
report. 

At the December term, 1836, of the 
superior court for Merrimack county, 
the court, Judge Parker delivering the 
opinion, decided that the report must 
be rejected by the court below upon 
the ground that the legislature had not 
authorized the condemnation of a fran- 
chise for the use of the public, as it 
had the land of individuals. 

Barber v. Andover, 8 N. H., 398. 

The court of common pleas, at the 
first term, 1837, obeyed the mandate of 
the higher court. 

The corporation, standing upon the 
thin edge of atechnicality had won a 
barren victory which presaged ultimate 
defeat. The whole community, with 
the tavern keepers and stage proprie- 
tors and drivers on the lead, stocked 
hands for free roads. 

On July 2, 1838, they carried through 
the legislature an act authorizing select- 
men and the court to take the fran- 
chise and other rights of corporations 





for public highways in the same manner 
as they took the land of individuals. 

The assault soon commenced all 
along the line. A monster petition, 
headed by Reuben G. Johnson, to free 
the turnpike from West Andover to its 
Boscawen terminus was filed in the 
court of common pleas for Merrimack 
county, February 11, 1839. 

At the term of that court com- 
mencing on the third Tuesday of 
March, 1839, Simeon P. Colby, Jesse 
Carr and Stephen Sibley were appointed 
a court’s committee thereon. 

At the September term, 1839, Moses 
Norris, Jr., of Pittsfield, and Nathaniel 
S. Berry of Hebron were substituted for 
Carr and Sibley. 

The hearing was had at Johnson’s 
tavern—the Bonney place—in Bos- 
cawen, October 28, 1839, and lasted 
seven days. 

They freed the turnpike, and ordered 
that Andover should pay $566, Salis- 
bury, $600, and Boscawen, $534, for 
the benefit of the stock-holders of the 
turnpike. 

The report was accepted at the March 
term, 1840. 

Upon similar petitions the turnpike 
had been freed from the other termini 
to Grafton line. 

The eighth article in the warrant for 
the town meeting for the town of 
Enfield, held March 10, 1840, was as 
follows : 

“To see what method the town will 
take to oppose the road laid out on the 
Fourth N. H. Turnpike through this 
town.” 

The vote was: “Chose John Jones 
agent to act for the town.” 

The .third article in the warrant for 
the meeting held in the same town 
November 2, 1840, was as follows : 

“To see what method the town will 
take respecting the road laid out by the 
court’s committee leading from Leb- 
anon line to Grafton line, on or near 
the 4th N. H. Turnpike.” 

The vote was as follows: “ Voted, 
that the selectmen be authorized to 
raise the money and tender the same 
to the the proprietors of the 4th N. H. 
Turnpike, and contract for making the 
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alterations ordered by the court’s com- 
mittee, mentioned in the third article 
of the warrant, and repair the old road 
as much as they deem necessary.” 

But they did stop here. Nathan 
Stickney and the other stage drivers 
employed Pierce & Fowler to institute 
proceedings for the forfeiture of the 
charter of the turnpike corporation. 

Charles F. Gove was attorney general 
at the time. 

At the court of common pleas, 
March term, 1842, for Merrimack 
county, an information in the nature of 
quo warranto was filed in the name of 
the attorney general against the corpo- 
ration, alleging that it was usurping the 
functions of the corporation by main- 
taining a toll gate in Wilmot. 

On October 24, 1842, Perley & Ains- 
worth for the corporation filed their 
plea. 

On May 30, 1843, Lyman B. Walker, 
then attorney general, filed his replica- 
tion; and on August 30, 1843, Perley 
& Ainsworth filed their rejoinder. 

At the March term, 1844, by an 
agreement between Pierce & Fowler 
for the state, and Ira Perley for the 
respondent, the questions arising on the 
pleadings were transferred to the supe- 
rior court. 

At the July term, 1844, for Merri- 
mack county, the court, Judge Gil- 
christ delivering the opinion, decided 
that the charter was not forfeited by 
the neglect of the turnpike corporation 
to make any returns until 1830, because 
the state had waived the forfeiture by 





accepting the returns made in 1830, 
1836, and 1842, and by the amend- 
ment of the charter changing the loca- 
tion in Enfield and Lebanon in 1833, 
which had been accepted by the cor- 
poration. 

See the State v. Fourth N. H. Turn- 
pike, 15 N. H., 162. 

This remaining link was shortly after 
made a free road in the usual way 
although we are unable to give the exact 
data. 

The great highway thereafter swarmed 
with travel as it never had done before. 

But in 1846—7-8, by successive steps 
the Northern Railroad was put through 
from Concord to White River. A great 
revolution had thus been wrought. The 
thoroughfare with its long lines of pod, 
gimlet and big teams, and its whirring 
stage coaches teeming with life and 
animation, became almost as silent as a 
deserted grave-yard. The taverns which 
dotted almost every mile were silent, 
too, and the great stables at the stage 
stations and elsewhere, filled with emp- 
tiness, looked like the spared monu- 
ments of another period. 

This was less than forty years ago. 
Railroads have taken the place of 
canals and turnpike roads. Let Judge 
Fellows give us his long promised his- 
tory of the origin and development of 
the railway system in this state, while 
we ponder upon the problem, will the 
future replace railroads with another 
substitute, as the past has substi- 
tuted railroads for canals and turnpike 
roads? 
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HON. CHARLES H. BELL. 


BY JOHN TEMPLETON. 


It is doubtful if any race has done 
more to fix the character of our institu- 
tions, to stimulate and direct real pro- 
gress, and to develop the vast resources 
of the United States, than that portion 
of our earlier population known as 
the Scotch-lrish. Their remarkable 
energy, thrift, staidness and fixed reli- 
gious views, made their settlements the 
centres of civilization and improvement, 
in Colonial times ; that their descend- 
ants proved sturdy props of the great 
cause that ended in the independence 
of the United States, is a matter of 
history. It is said of the origin of this 
race, that a king of England, correctly 
estimating the character of a certain 
clan of hardy Scots, and believing from 
their sterling qualities, that they were a 
fit people to redeem a wilderness, had 
a number of then colonized on forfeited 
lands, in the northern part of Ireland ; 
and from thence, still improving by 
each remove, many emigrated to the 
American colonies. Of this stock, New 
Hampshire’s last chosen Governor is a 
lineal descendant. 

The name of Bell occupies a proud 
place in the history of New Hamp- 
shire. No other single family of ourstate 
has wielded for so long a period such 
an influence in the executive, legisla- 
tive and judiciary departments of our 
state government, as the descendants 
of the emigrant John Bell, who 
purchased a tract of land in Londonder- 
ry, in 1720, about a year after the original 
settlers purchased the township. His 
son, John, born in Londonderry, August 
15, 1730, was a man of considerable 
importance, and held many responsible 
offices. He married and had five chil- 
dren, two of whom filled the office of 
Governor of New Hampshire. He 
died in 1825, in the gs5th year of his 
age. 

Of John’s children, two died young, 
the third, Jonathan, engaged in trade in 
Chester, and died in 1808. 





The fourth son, John (father of the 
Governor), was born July 20, 1765, 
and was educated in Londonderry, 
and commenced business by engaging 
in the Canadian trade, occasioning 
frequent journeys to the business cen- 
tres of that province, which with the 
slow transit of those days was no light 
task. Later he established business in 
Chester, where he continued to reside 
till his death, in 1836. He had an 
active interest in politics, and in 1817 
was elected a member of the Executive 
Council, to which he was four times 
reelected. In 1823, he was appointed 
High Sheriff of Rockingham County. 
He was elected Governor in 1828, at a 
time when the contending political 
interests took sides with the rival candi- 
dates for the Presidercy, Jackson and 
Adams, discarding old party ties and 
names. Mr. Bell was a staunch sup- 
porter of Adams. The struggles for 
supremacy between the adherents of 
Adams and Jackson were more bitter 
then those between the old parties, and 
the factions were so evenly matched in 
numbers, that candidates for office had 
to be selected with wise discrimination. 

The fifth son, Samuel, was born 
February 9, 1770. He was a graduate 
of Dartmouth College, class of 1793. 
He was one of the most popular public 
men of his day. In 1805-6 he was 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, President of the Senate in 1807-8, 
and Justice of the Supreme Court from 
1816 to 1819. He was elected Gov- 
ernor in 1819, and was three times re- 
élected without organized opposition. 
In 1823, he was elected United States 
Senator, which office he held till 1835. 
He married and had a family of nine 
children. His death occurred Decem- 


ber 23, 1850. 

CHARLES Henry BELL, the subject 
of this sketch, is the son of John and 
Persis (Thom) Bell, and the youngest 
of a family of ten children. 


He was 
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born November 18, 1823, in Chester, | 
Rockingham County. After acquiring | 
the benefits afforded by the schools of | 
his native town, he entered the acad- | 
emy at Pembroke, where, and at} 
Phillips Exeter Academy, he fitted for 
college, and graduated from Dartmouth 
in 1844. On leaving college he at 
once commenced the study of law, 
first with Bell & Tuck in Exeter, and 
subsequently continued with his cousin, 
Hon. Samuel Dana Bell, one of the 
most eminent lawyers in the state, and 
who for five years held the office of 
Chief Justice of New Hampshire. On 
his admittance to the bar, young Bell 
commenced practice in his native town 
of Chester, but the field of labor was 
far too small for a young man at all 
ambitious, and he began to look about 
him for an opening. He selected Great 
Falls, where he formed a partnership 
with Nathaniel Wells, a sound lawyer 
and a successful business man. The 
firm of Wells & Bell enjoyed a fair 
share of business, which was constantly 
increasing, but after several years 
practice at the Strafford bar, Mr. Bell 
sought a more inviting field, and re- 
moved to Exeter. Able lawyers were 
never scarce in Exeter, and to most 


young men the prospects of success | 


would have seemed discouraging. As 
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a student, Mr. Bell had profited largely 
by association with the best lawyers of 
the time. He entered actively into 
practice, and speedily manifested abili- 
ties of a high order and unusual pro- 
fessional attainments, which at once 
raised him to prominence. In 1856, 
he was appointed Solicitor of Rock- 
ingham County. For ten years he 
continued to discharge the trying duties 
of this office with an industry, energy 
and ability that won him distinction 
throughout the state. Mr. Bell retired 
from active practice several years ago, 
but his services are in constant demand 
for decisions of important causes under 
our referee law. 

Governor Bell first entered politics 
asa member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Concord, in 1858, and in 
his first term was made chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee, an honor that 
is rarely conferred on new members. 
He was reélected to the legislature jn 
1859, and again in 1860, in which lat- 
ter year he was chosen Speaker. He 
developed rare qualities as a presiding 
officer. With an extended knowledge 
of parliamentary law, coupled with his 
native dignity and firmness, he wielded 
| the gavel with such ability and judicial 
fairness as to make him one of the 
| most popular of Speakers. In 1863 
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and 1864, Mr. Bell was elected to the 
State Senate, and during the latter 
year served as president of that body. 
In 1872 and 1873, he was again chosen 
to the House, bringing with him a ripe- 
ness and experience in legislative duties, 
that gave to him the leadership of his 
party, and made him one of its most 
influential members. Mr. Bell was 
chairman of the Republican state con- 
vention of 1878, which nominated 
Governor Prescott, where his address 
did much to harmonize existing fac- 
tion and proved the key-note to a 
successful campaign. In 1879, Mr. 
Bell was appointed United States Sena- 
tor, for the special session of that 
year, by Governor Prescott, to take 
the place of Mr. Wadleigh, whose 
term of office had expired. He was 
admitted to his seat April 10, after a 
a long debate on the constitutional 
right of the governor to make the 
appointment. He well improved 
the brief opportunity, and took an 
active part in the business of the 
session. 

Recognizing his ability and popular- 
ity, it is not strange that the Republi- 
can delegates, with an unanimity never 
before equalled, selected him as their 
candidate for governor in the late 
canvass. With any other candidate, 
defeat seemed imminent. Their oppo- 
nents were preparing for an aggressive 
campaign with a most popular candi- 
date for the presidency, and their pros- 
pective candidate for gubernatorial 
honors was regarded as simply invinci- 
ble. The wisdom of the choice soon 
became apparent. After a canvass 
probably never equalled for thorough- 
ness on both sides, Mr. Bell was trium- 
phantly elected, receiving the largest 
number of votes ever polled for any 
candidate of any party at a New 
Hampshire stateelection. The Repub- 
licanism of Governor Bell is firm and 
consistent; he is a stalwart of the 
stalwarts, but never unscrupulous or a 
vindictive partisan. He enjoys the 
full confidence of his party, and has 
won the respect of his opponents, by 
his candid and fair discussions of pub- 
lic questions. 





Thus far we have spoken of Goy- 
ernor Bell in his public and professional 
character. Let us now turn and view 
him as he appears in private life. In 
person he is above the medium size, 
inclining to stoutness. His head is 
large and well shaped, and with his 
habitual agreeable expression and dig- 
nified and erect carriage he would be 
conspicious anywhere. In conversa- 
tion few men are more agreeable or 
instructive. Always a close observer, 
fond of reading, and possessed of a 
retentive memory, his_ information 
is extensive and varied, and there 
are few subjects, either in law, liter- 
ature, history or politics with which he 
is not familiar to some extent. He has 
devoted much time to historical re- 
search, and has an extensive and ac- 
curate knowledge, which is always at 
command, of the history of the state 
from its settlement. During the past 
few years particularly there has been 
no intermission in the assiduity with 
which Mr. Bell employed the means of 
cultivating his tastes for literary pursuits. 
As in speaking, he writes with a smooth- 
ness, force and clearness that is refresh- 
ing. He is the author of a “Memoir 
of John Wheelwright,” a work that is 
the only approach to a complete biog- 
raphy of this sturdy old Puritan pion- 
eer yet written, the material being col- 
lected from every known source of in- 
formation on the subject in this country 
and England. He is also author of 
“The Wheelwright Deed of 1629: 
Was It Spurious?” “ Exeter in 1776,” 
“Men and Things of Exeter,” and 
other works, besides contributing large- 
ly to the best current literature of the 
state, and having in course of prepara- 
tion the “ Biographical History of the 
Bench and Bar of New Hampshire.” 
This work was undertaken at the re- 
quest, often repeated, of some of the 
most prominent lawyers in the state. 
It will embrace sketches of more than 
twelve hundred persons, and will be a 
work of much value and no little inter- 
est. 

In the spring of 1871, Mr. Bell as- 
sumed editorial charge of the Exeter 
News-Letter, which he retained till 
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1875, about four years. His editorials 
on important events were practical and 
full of common sense, while political 
questions were treated with a fairness 
and candor that is seldom witnessed in 
party organs. 

Mr. Bell has been chosen to fill many 
positions of honor and trust, from time 
to time, always discharging the duties 
entrusted to him with that faithfulness 
and thoroughness which characterizes 
the performance of all that he under- 
takes. He has occupied the Grand 
Master’s chair of the Masonic fraternity 
of this state, of which order he is 
a high member. At present he is 
trustee of Phillips Exeter Academy. 
For a dozen years or more past, he has 
been president of the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society, which has 
been instrumental in interesting the 
public in the history of the state, and 
which has brought to light many im- 
portant facts bearing on this subject. 
The society, indeed, may be said to 
owe its success in a great measure to 
the tireless and well directed efforts of 
Mr. Bell in its behalf. 

At the Commencement at Dart- 
mouth College in June, 1881, the 
degree of LL. p. was conferred upon 
him. 

Mr. Bell has been twice married, 
his first wife being Sarah A., daughter 
of Nicholas Gilman. Two children 
blessed their union, both girls, named 
Helen and Mary Persis; the mother 
survived the latter’s birth but a few 
months. His second wife was the widow 
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of the late Joseph Taylor Gilman, of 
Exeter. . 

In 1876, accompanied by his family, 
Mr. Bell visited Europe, spending a 
year there, most of the time on the 
Continent. 

In private life Governor Bell is keenly 
sensitive to the quiet happiness of the 
domestic hearth, and much enjoys 
the pleasure of the social circle. He 
makes friends easily, and meets all who 
approach him, with that frankness and 
courtesy which ever attend the culti- 
vated mind and generous heart. 

Governor Bell’s high standing in the 
state was not won in a day. His 
career presents no events of prominent 
or startling interest, nor can he look 
back to any period in his life as the 
beginning of his success, or as its cul- 
minating point. It is rather the legiti- 
mate result of a life governed by indus- 
try, unimpeached integrity, and above 
all, commanding talent. He is a true 
type of the man whom all intelligent 
communities delight to honor. With 
his native genius, solid learning, and 
large knowledge of men and things, it 
is not strange that he has been the 
recipient of so many honors. That 
he has not had those of a more lucrative 
nature, is because he has not the art 
to push his own preferment. Such is 
a brief outline of the character and 
services of our Governor. Still in the 
prime of life and the full vigor of 
robust health and intellect, his path 
undoubtedly leads to higher, if not 
more lasting honors. 





THE DARTMOUTH CAVALRY. 


BY JOHN SCALES. 


During the Great Rebellion Dart- 
mouth College sent many of its brave 
sons to do battle for the cause of free- 
dom, justice and the integrity of the 
great republic. The deeds of many of 
them stand recorded on the pages of 
history, but these of whom I am about 
to write have no mention in the records 





of New Hampshire, therefore I propose 
to write their story for the pages of the 
GRANITE MONTHLY. 

In the spring of 1862 General Na- 
thaniel R. Banks had marched down the 
Shenandoah valley to Harrisonburg, 
and had been driven precipitately back 
by Stonewall Jackson ; scarcely had the 
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latter reached Harper’s Ferry when 
General Fremont compelled him to 
retreat as rapidly as he had advanced. 
General McClellan was taking those 
preliminary steps which led to the 
famous seven-days battles before Rich- 
mond. Everybody was in a great fever 
of excitement, and standing on the very 
tip-toes of expectation. The students 
at Dartmouth shared this feeling so 
_ Strongly that many had already left and 
joined the great army of patriots, while 
others were impatient over their books 
and longed for an opportunity to make 
their names famous by deeds on the 
field of battle. 

In this state of excitement, in May, 
1862, Sanford Smith Burr, a member 
of the class of ’63, made an attempt 
to get authority from the governor of 
New Hampshire to raise a company of 
cavalry to be made up chiefly of Dart- 
mouth students. He failed to get per- 
mission. He then applied to other 
New England governors, but no one 
would listen to him except Sprague of 
Rhode Island. In course of a fort- 
night Burr returned with the necessary 


papers authorizing him to raise a com- 
pany of cavalry for three months ser- 


vice in a Rhode Island regiment. 
Great excitement immediately ensued 
among the students, it seemed at one 
time as though half the college would 
enlist. The matter was discussed night 
and day. Rank marks ran fearfully 
low. Letters were written to the 
parents for permission to join the cav- 
alry, which letters gave many parents 
sleepless nights, from fear that their 
boys would be “ off to the war ”’ before 
their letter refusing permission could 
reach their dear sons. 

About the first of June a company 
of one hundred brave boys started for 
Providence, Rhode Island, to be ms- 
tered into service with some Rhode 
Island cavalry. As soon as they arrived 
they were conducted to an upper room 
in the depot and were “ mustered in.” 
Thence they marched to the quarter- 
master’s department and were shut into 
a large room in which were piles of 
clothing. They looked at the coats, 
the vests, the pants ! Shades of Moses ! 
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College, “ Old Dartmouth,” doff their 
dandy suits and put on these nondescript 
garments? ‘They were so forbidding 
and distasteful in color, so outrageous 
in cut and fit, so wiry in feeling and 
plebeian in appearance that no hero 
could be content to walk therein. 
There must be some mistake. They 
never would submit to such a gross 
insult. The commanding officer said 
there was no mistake, and swore by the 
point of his sword and the muzzle of 
his six-shooter that not a man should 
leave the room until he had “ put on 
them clothes.” Yielding to the inev- 
itable, the boys clad themselves in the 
shoddy blue and marched out to camp, 
cheered on their way by the fair ladies 
who had heard of their arrival in the 
city. 

They were put under the drill of 
Major Corliss, who afterwards had com- 
mand of the squadron of three months 
cavalry, and S. S. Burr was commis- 
sioned captain of the Dartmouth com- 
pany. ‘They remained there two weeks, 
but before they left for the seat of war, 
Governor Sprague, Ex-Governor Hop- 
pin and the faculty of Brown University 
gave them an elegant reception with a 
bountiful supply of strawberries and 
cream. 

On Saturday, about the middle of 
June, the squadron started for New 
York, where they found transports ready 
to take them and their horses to Amboy, 
from thence to Philadelphia in dirty 
cattle cars. But those horses, what a 
sight to behold! The strange beasts 
were rampant and saltant, calcitrosus 
and ferocious, and they filled every 
student with terror and homesickness. 
Passing through Philadelphia, amidst 
the kindly greetings of the Quaker city, 
they hastened onto Washington, arriving 
late in the afternoon and taking quarters 
in a spacious cattle yard, where they 
remained during the night. The next 
day they encamped in the outskirts of 
the city and became actively engaged 
in the mysteries of sabre exercise and 
the various evolutions of the trooper 
on foot. In addition to this they had 
to keep guard over their war horses 

















with long poles to prevent their kicking 
one another to death. In two or three 
days the horse equipments were fur- 
nished and the riding commenced. 
Business now was both ludicrous and 
lively, sometimes elevating, at other 
times very depressing ; not half a dozen 
knew how to saddle a horse properly, 
or to ride with ease and dignity, the 
greatest bother being with loathsome 
spurs attached to the boot heels. The 
first time the command was obeyed, 
“Boots in saddle,” it was difficult to 
tell which were the most frightened, 
the boys or the horses, for the harder 
the riders held on the more terrible was 
the plunging of the horses, maddened 
as they were by the awful spurs which 
pierced their bleeding sides. Several 
pious young men took their first lessons 
in swearing on that occasion. 

In a few days the riders and the 
horses became better acquainted and 
the drill went on more smoothly, 
although in all rapid movements the 
distance between the saddle and the 
centre of gravity in the trooper was 
exceedingly large. ‘The next move was 
to cross the Potomac and encamp some 
miles beyond, where several days were 
passed in riding up hill and down, over 
hedges and ditches, leaping stone walls 
and rail fences. Besides the rough 
drilling several of the boys engaged 
in cooking, and developed wonderful 
skill in the business, concocting dishes 
and several kinds of cake which are 
not put down in the cook books. Oth- 
ers were affected so seriously by the 
severe riding that they had to make 
repairs in the hospital. During this 
time great battles were being fought in 
Virginia, and the blood of these young 
heroes was boiling to engage in active 
service. 

In the last week in June their desires 
were gratified by an order for them to 
pack up and move to Winchester for 
active service in the Shenandoah valley. 
At Winchester, their squadron was 
the only cavalry on duty at that time, 
and they found the service quite as 
active as their most ardent desires could 
wish ; now tilting down to Fort Royal, 
then back to cut off some Rebel sup- 
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ply train, then in another direction to 
capture a herd of cattle being driven 
to Richmond. Soon, rumors came that 
General Lee was marching north to 
invade Maryland and capture Washing- 
ton. There was no rest for the weary 
then, active watching and scouting night 
and day, till one dark night in the 
last of August they found the whole 
camp at Winchester packing up and 
moving off towards Harper’s Ferry in 
rapid marches, wherein their duties 
were arduous and continuous, taxing 
their powers to the utmost limits. 

At Harper’s Ferry they were stationed 
on Boliver heights, occasionally crossing 
the Potomac to Maryland. Two of 
their men were captured by the Rebels 
and sent to prison in Richmond, from 
whence they were exchanged in Sep- 
tember. General Lee’s advance guards 
under Stonewall Jackson, were fast 
occupying the mountain heights 
around the Ferry, preparing to spring 
the jaws of the trap which was to cap- 
ture Colonel Miles and all his army 
(11,000), except the cavalry, which 
made a bold dash at the last moment, 
and escaped by night to Maryland, 
while Miles’s command with all its 
stores was compelled to surrender the 
next day. Had the cavalry delayed 
three hours longer they, too, would 
have been captured. There were two 
regiments of cavalry escaped with 
them, and soon afterwards engaged in 
the battles in Maryland under McClel- 
lan, but before these battles took 
place the three months of the Dart- 
mouth boys had expired and they kept 
on their way to Chambersburg, thence 
to Philadelphia and home. On their 
retreat through Maryland they surprised 
and routed the Rebel infantry in several 
places, and captured a large supply 
train which was making for the Rebel 
lines. 

They returned to Dartmouth about 
the zoth of September, and were the 
heroes of the hour, everybody being 
thrilled with the news of those great 
battles which closed with the bloody 
work at Antietam, September 17, 1862, ~ 
so that these young men were regarded 
almost as participants in that last great 
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conflict under the command of McClel- 
lan. They had acquited themselves 


that they had done something to help 
crush the enemies of liberty and of 


like men, and henceforth took hold of | the Union, so dear to every patriot. 


their studies with greater zeal, feeling 





FRANCONIA [RON MINE. 





In the Gazetteer of New Hampshire, 
complied by Eliphalet Merrill and 
Phinehas Merrill and published in the 
year 1817, is the following mention of 
the mine under the head of Franconia. 


“There is an extensive iron factory 
establishment. ‘The company was incor- 
porated December 18th, 1805, and is com- 
posed principally of Boston and Salem 
gentlemen. ‘The works consist of a blast 
furnace, with a resevoir of water near 
the top, as a precaution against fire, an 
air furnace, a steel furnace, a pounding 
machine, to separate the iron from the 
cinders, a forge with four fires and two 
hammers, a turning table, and a trip- 
hammer shop with four fires and two 
hammers.” 

“Most of the ore wrought here is con- 
veyed from Concord Mountain about 
three miles from the furnace. Here is 
also a large tract of coaling ground, be- 
longing to the company.” 

“Not very far from this establishment 
are the upper works, called ‘I'he Haver- 
hill and Franconia Iron Works,” which 
were incorporated in 1808. These are 
built on the same plan as the former, but 
their operations are not as yet so exten- 
sive.” 


In the Gazetteer of New Hampshire, 
published in the year 1823, by John 
Farmer and Jacob B. Moor, under the 
head of Franconia, is found the follow- 
ing mention : 


“The ore is obtained from a mountain 
in the east part of Concord (now Lisbon) 
three miles from the furnace, and is con- 
sidered the richest in the United States, 
yielding from 56 to 63 per cent, and the 
mine is said to be inexhaustible. About 
twelve or fifteen tons of iron are made in 
a week, and sixty men on a average are 
employed annually.” 


In the Gazetteer of New Hampshire, 
published in 1849, by John Hayward, 
is the following mention : 





‘The town owes its rise and ——_ 
to the discovery and working of a ric 
vein of granular magnetic iron ore, 
which exists within the present limits of 
the town of Lisbon, at its south-eastern 
corner. The iron ore is a vein from 
three and a half to four feet wide. included 
in granite rocks. The course of this 
vein is north thirty degrees east, south 
thirty degrees west, and its dip is to the 
south-east seventy or eighty degrees. 
It has been opened and a for- 
ty rods in length, and one hundred 
and forty-fo'w feet in depth. The ore is 
blasted out by workmen employed by a 
contractor who supplies the Franconia 
furnaces, the mine is wrought open to 
day-light, and is but partially covered to 
keep out the rain. On measuring the 
direction of this vein, it was evident that 
it extended into the valley below, and 
on searching the hill side, it was readily 
discovered in that direction.” 


In “New Hampshire As It Is,” 
a book published in 1855, by Edwin A. 
Charlton, is this mention : 


‘From twenty to thirty men are con- 
stantly employed. Two hundred and 
fifty tons of pig iron, and from two 
hundred tothree hundred tons of bar 
iron, are produced annually. The ore is 
said to be the richest yet discovered. 
It yields from fifty-six to ninety per 
cent.” 


For various causes work at the fur- 
nace and mine was suspended about 
1865, and has not beenresumed. The 
Franconia iron for years has had the 
reputation of being the most valuable 
inthe market. In years past it was 
used extensively throughout New Eng- 
land, and various implements and 
utensils manufactured from it, like 
chains, stoves and kettles, have ful- 
filled their purposes for over half a 
century. 
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A hundred years hence some stu- 
dent of antiquarian lore, in possession 
of the rare and valuable volumes of 
the GRantrE MOonNrHLY, will read with 
interest, no doubt, an account of the 
hotels of New Hampshire in 1881. 
The business man of to-day, planning 
a vacation for relaxation, may look to 
these pages for information. ‘Taking 
for granted the fact that everywhere 
throughout the state is spread the most 
romantic of scenery, the question of 
hotel accommodations especially 
pertinent. 

Concord has the advantage of two 
large hotels. 


1S 


THE EAGLE HOTEL 
is on the east side of Main street, 
facing the State House park. ‘Colonel 
John A. White is the proprictor. ‘The 


hotel has about one hundred rooms, 
richly furnished, heated by steam, and 
lighted by gas. During the sessions of 
the legislature, the spacious office and 
reading room are well filied with portly 
statesmen and energetic lobbyists. In 
the parlors above assemble their wives 
and sisters. 
from the office, and upon its tables are 
spread the luxuries of the season. 


THE PHENIX HOTEL 


is on the same side of the strect, a 


short distance south of the Eagle, and 
nearer the depot. James R. Hill is th 
landlord. ‘The hotel has about one 
hundred rooms, elegantly furnished, 


with all modern appliances for comfort 
and luxury. 
THE PROCTOR HOUSE 

is in the town of Andover, about thirty 
miles north of Concord, at the base of 
Kearsarge Mountain. 
midst of a quiet little village, on a « 
plateau. 

landlord. 
the house. 


Iry 


Broad piazzas surround 
Within, the first floor is 





The dining-room opens | 


divided into an office, drawing-room, 
dining-hall, reading-room, and private 
parlors; the upper floors are divided 
into suits of large, airy rooms, ap- 
proached by wide halls. One hundred 
and fifty guests can be entertained. 
The location is noted for its invigorat- 
ing air, pure spring water, and freedom 
from fogs and insects. A large farm 
connected with the hotel supplies it 
daily with fresh vegetables, butter, milk, 
and cream. ‘There is a nameless charm 
about the Proctor House which attracts 
the same guests season after season. 
Possibly it is the sense of quiet rest 
which pervades the atmosphere. 

rHE 


WINSLOW HOUSE, 


Half way up to the summit of Kear- 
Mountain, stands the Winslow 
House, commanding a most extensive 
view of western New Hampshire. The 
hotel is on a side-hill approached by a 
well kept, winding road from the depot 


Sarye 


at Potter Place. A bridle path leads 
by easy grades to the summit. A. B. 
Davis is the proprietor. Here the 


pleasure seeker and tourist can enjoy 
the best of hotel accommodation, the 
finest of scenery, and the purest of air, 
all through the summer months. 


THE HOTEL WEIRS, 


| a large, new hotel, built by Captain W. 


It stands in the | 
| is in the grove. 
William D. Thompson is the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


A. Sanborn, the genial commander of 
the “ Lady of the Lake,” is situated on 
an elevation overlooking Lake Winni- 
piseogee. In the rear is the veterans’ 
camp ground; near by is the cele- 
brated camp-meeting grounds, occupied 
successively through the summer by 
various societies. D. B. Story is pro- 
prietor. 
THE LAKE SIDE HOUSE 

L. R. and G. W. Weeks 
are proprietors. This hotel has been 
greatly enlarged during the past year, 
and offers the best of accommodations. 
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THE HOTEL WEIRS, 


THE WINNECOETTE HOUSE 


is on a high hill nearly half a mile from 
the Wiers depot, commanding a fine 
view of lake and mountain scenery. 
Irving W. Doolittle is the landlord. 


THE GLENDON HOUSE 


is at Wolfeborough, across the lake 
from the Weirs, where, also, is 


THE PAVILLION, 


one of the largest and most comforta- 
ble hotels about the lake. 

THE PEMIGEWASSET HOUSE, 
situated at Plymouth N. H., at the gate- 
way of the Franconia and White 
Mountain ranges, is the most delight- 
ful place in New England, abounding 
in points of interest. Among these 
are Livermore Falls, which are unsur- 
passed in wild and romantic scenery, 
where is located the Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire fish hatching house ; 
Mt. Prospect, with a carriage road to 
its summit, commands a view thirty 
miles}in%extent, including Lake Winni- 
piseogee, with its many islands, and 
rivaling,*in many respects, that obtained 





from Mt. Latayette or Mt. Washington ; 
Squam Lake; and numerous other 
localities, easily accessible from this 
house by railroad or carriage. ‘This 
house, one of the finest summer hotels 
in New Hampshire, has been refur- 
nished, remodeled, and put in the 
most perfect order for the season of 
1881. The halls, parlors, and dining- 
rooms, are large and commodious ; and 
during the past winter every room has 
been supplied with gas. It contains 
one hundred and fifty light and airy 
rooms, which can be furnished en suite 
when desired. The bath-rooms are 
amply supplied with hot and cold water. 
A first-class livery is connected with the 
house. Cars leave for Lake Winnipis- 
eogee daily, giving parties an opportun- 
ity of sailing the entire length of the 
lake, returning the same day. In short, 
no pains will be spared to make the 
Pemigewasset the home of the tourist ; 
and it is believed that with its combina- 
tion of climate, situation, and scenery, 
it presents attractions superior to any 
other in the country. An excellent 
orchestra has been engaged for the 
season. Cars leave morning and noon 
for Profile, Twin Mountain, Fabyan and, 




















Crawford houses, via Littleton, Bethle- 
hem and Lancaster, and stages via 


Pemigewasset Valley and Franconia 
Notch, for the various points of inter- 
est in the mountain region. 

At Warren one should stop and _ visit 
the 


BREEZY POINT HOUSE, 


half way up the sides of Moosilauke. 
Mount Moosilauke is one of the outly- 
ing peaks of the great mountain family 
of New Hampshire, and commands a 
grand panoramic view not obtainable 
from any other height, including Lake 
Winnipiseogee, the Connecticut Valley, 
and the Franconia Mountains. A car- 
riage road which, since last year, has 
been greatly improved, and portions 
practically reconstructed, leads to the 
summit from Warren, six or seven miles 
to the south-west, and another is in 
course of construction from Benton, 
on the opposite side of the mountain. 
For the accommodation of visitors from 
Bethlehem, and Franconia, telephone 
communication has been completed 
between the Tip-Top House, and the 
Breezy Point House, and the station at 
Warren. 
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BETHLEHEM. 


The village of Bethlehem, situated 
upon a lofty elevation nearly fifteen hun- 
dred feet above the sea-level, with a 
fretwork of mountain eminences fring- 
ing the horizon in every direction, 
draws tens of thousands to it annually 
to enjoy its magnificent scenery, and 
imbibe its invigorating mountain air, 
kept pure by a perfect system of drain- 
age. It now possesses about thirty 
hotels and boarding-houses ; Protes- 
tant Episcopal, Methodist and Congre- 
gational churches ; a public hall; and 
is supplied with water from reservoirs, 
situated on neighboring hills; while 


| three miles of plank walks permit pe- 


destrian exercise to be taken without 


| fear of wet feet, even after a refreshing 





shower. Every point of interest in the 
mountain can be brought within days’ 
excursions, either by road or rail, and 
there are pleasant half-day rides to 
places in the more immediate vicinity, 
such as Howland’s Observatory, Round 
Mountain, Echo Farm, around the 
Heater, and Cherry Valley, while Mount 
Agassiz, Cruft’s Ledge, and Strawberry 
Hill are within comfortable walking dis- 
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THE MAPLEWOOD HOTEL. 
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tance. A narrow gauge branch rail- | 


roadis now running between Bethlehem 
and the Bethlehem and Profile Junction, 
three miles east of the village, on the 
Mount Washington branch the 
White Mountains Railroad. ‘Tourists 
are also enabled to reach 


ot 


Bethlehem | 


by a stage line running in connection | 
with trains stopping at the Littleton | 


depot of the White Mountains railroad, | 


five miles west of the village. 
THE MAPLEWOOD HOTEL, 


O. D. Seavey, proprietor, is the hand- 
somest, and one of the most extensive 
erections of its kind in the mountains, 
having accommodation, with the private 
cottages in connection, for over four 
hundred and fifty guests. ‘This elegant 
establishment was enlarged a year ago, 
by the addition of ninety feet to the 
Mount Washington front. It possesses 
a large hall for entertainments, is per- 
fectly drained, has the Presidential and 
northern ranges of mountains in full 
view, and is located within beautiful 
grounds eight hundred acres in extent, 
comprising Deer Park, Observatory, and 
wooded walks. It has a depot of its 
own, midway between Bethlehem and 
the Bethlehem and Profile Junction, 
on the narrow gauge branch, opened 
this year. 


THE SINCLAIR HOUSE, 


Durgin & Fox, proprietors, is a large 
modern hotel, in the 


centre of the 


| 
| 


| Agassiz 





village, covering the site of the original 
establishment, the first of its kind in 
Bethlehem. It can accommodate three 
hundred guests. The house has all 
modern conveniences, is well supplied 
with water, is perfectly drained, delight- 
fully situated, commanding a full view 
of the surrounding hills. 


THE HILLSIDE HOUSE, 


1). F. Davis, proprietor, is on the Mount 
road, of which mountain it 
commands a fine view. The rooms are 
large and airy. 


RANLET’S HOTEL 


is in the village, near the depot. D. W. 
Ranlet is the proprietor. The hotel 
has large rooms, and every. window 
commands a fine prospect. Near the 
hotel is a model café, where the most 
fastidious tastes can be suited, All 
goods are manufactured on the prem- 
ises by professionals from New York, 
who offer to the guests in the village 
the most tempting of confectionery. 


THE AVENUE HOUSE 


has been enlarged and improved dur- 
ing the last year, and is a most attrac- 
tive hotel. The proprietors, J. C. and 
F. L. Kelley, strive to render their 
guests comfortable and happy. A large 
farm is connected with the house, 
from which vegetables and dairy pro- 
ducts the most tempting, are daily 
served. 
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THE CENTENNIAL HOUSE 


is situated on the highest point in the 
village of Bethlehem, amidst the rugged 
scenery of the White Mountains. 
This house commands a view of the 
White Mountain range, the Pilot and 
Cherry Mountain ranges, the Dalton 
Mountains, Mount Agassiz, the Green 
Mountains, and hills of Vermont. 
Especially does this resort commend 
itself to those suffering from autumnal 
catarrh, or hay fever, as persons 
afflicted with this disease find immedi- 
ate relief, and are exempt from suffer- 
ing, while remaining there. A farm is 
connected with the house ; also a cot- 
tage of seven rooms, for persons wish- 
ing to avoid the bustle of the larger 
house ; poplar grove and swings ; rustic 
summer-houses, and _ play-grounds. 
Post and telegraph offices, churches 
and stores, in the village. Telephone 
in office. A first-class livery stable is 
maintained, where teams may be had 
at reasonable rates, for the many de- 
lightful drives to places of note and 
beauty in the vicinity. The rooms are 
airy and pleasant, and may be had 
single or en suite. Fresh running 
water is abundantly supplied, and the 
drainage is perfect. H.W. Wilder is 
proprietor. 
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THE TWIN 


MOUNTAIN 


THE ALPINE HOUSE, 


C. H. Clark, proprietor, is well-known 
to the public. The advantages it offers 
to summer travel are many. ‘The rooms 
are light and airy, and arranged singly 
or in suits for families. Wide verandas 
extend along the entire tront of the 
house. Guests of this house can en- 
joy from their rooms a full and distinct 
view of Mount Washington, .trains on 
the Mountain Railway, the Summit 
House, together with the most charm- 
ing sunrise and sunset views. In con- 
nection with the house are ample play- 
grounds, croquet lawns, and a first-class 
stable with experienced drivers. Also, 
a farm which furnishes an ample supply 
of pure milk and fresh vegetables. 





THE HIGHLAND HOUSE, 


Bethlehem, J. H. Clark, proprietor, 
was built in the early part of 1880, 
and after being thoroughly finished, 
and newly furnished, was first opened 
| to the public in July of that season. 
| On June ist, 1881, it was opened to 
| summer boarders, for the second sea- 
| son, having been improved in -various 
ways. It is pleasantly situated on the 
north side of Bethlehem street. The 
house has about thirty-five sleeping 
rooms. Pure spring water is introduced 
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THE CRAWFORD HOUSE, 


on every floor. The halls are wide, | ed inthis beautiful village. This house 
high, and well ventilated, and every | is entirely free from dust, having facili- 
sleeping room has atransom ventilation | ties for sprinkling the grounds, and 
over the doors. Piazzas, ten feet in| plenty of water. Large shade trees in 
width, extend along the entire front, | front and around the buildings. It 
and on the west side, from which, as | is the grand central location to visit any 
well as from the adjoining parlor, a fine | and all points of interest in the moun- 
view of Littleton valley and the/| tains. Arrangements for heating the 
Mountain ranges beyond, can be had. | rooms of guests wishing to remain dur- 
The dining-room is large, light, and | ing the months of September and Octo- 
pleasant. The kitchen is located in| ber have been made. The manager 








| 
the basement, and causes no annoyance 
to the dining-room. 


THE HOWARD HOUSE 


is new throughout, built and furnished 
in 1878. It is located in the centre of 
the village, on Main street, stands back 
from the road, with nice lawn in front, 
There are roomy and sightly piazzas, 
from which Mount Washington, with its 
Summit House and railroad, Mount 
Lafayette, and other peaks and ranges, 
can be distinctly seen. This house 
has large rooms, and airy, pleasant, and 
convenient dining-rooms, office, par- 
lors, and halls, and accommodations for 
fifty guests. The house is supplied 
with pure witer on all the floors ; and 
all modern improvements. The drain- 
age is perfect. C. E. Buoker is pro- 
prietor. 
THE BLANDIN HOUSE, 


just above the Sinclair House, is situat- 








will aim to promote the comfort and 
amusement of the guests. A. W. 
Blandin is proprietor. 

THE TWIN 


MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


stands on a plateau which overlooks 
the Ammonoosuc river, within five miles 
of the Fabyan House, and is surround- 
ed by some of the finest scenery in the 
mountain region. The view from the 
piazzas and the observatory is unsur- 
passed for beauty and grandeur. ‘The 
great mountain summits are seen on 
either hand. On the south are Lafay- 
ette, Haystack, and the Twins. On 


| the east is the entire White Mountain 


range, from Mount Washington to 
Mount Webster, the latter forming one 
side of the celebrated White Mountain 
Notch. This is the centre of a great 
basin, and more mountain summits can 
be seen from this hotel than from any 
other in the mountains, The great 
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wall of living green which rises across | from time to time has been enlarged 
the Ammonoosuc, and in front of the | and improved to meet the demands 
house, is a pleasing object for the eye | made upon it. Here is the gateway 


to rest upon; while the ever-flowing | to the famous White Mountain Notch, 
river which winds below, over rapids|—the grandest sight of the whole 
and through beautiful meadows, makes | mountains, and through which thousands 
sweet music tothe ear. There is no | of delighted tourists yearly pass. The 
better place for rest in northern New | hotel is situated on the summit of the 
Hampshire. Here are pleasing walks | narrow pass between the mountains, 
and shady groves, rustic seats and quiet | nearly two thousands feet above the 
nooks, croquet grounds and unsurpass- | sea. No more pleasing landscape can 
ed drives. ‘The river which runs in| be found than that which is seen from 
front of the house, beneath a high | the hotel piazza. A wide lawn, and 
bank. affords excellent boating. ‘This | the placid little lake, the source of the 
is one of the largest houses in the | Saco, comes under the eye. Beyond 
mountains, and is provided with the | is the Notch, with Mount Webster on 
latest improvements, including steam | the left, and Mount Willard on the 
heat. Everything is arranged for the | right. A more quiet and restful view 
corivenience and comfort of its guests.| is not had in any place. Here the 
The table is noted for its excellence, | cares of life are forgotten, and the old 
and challenges comparison with any | grow young in spirit. ‘The air is invig- 
other. Excursions can be made twice | orating, and stimulates the body and 
daily, morning and afternoon, to the | mind to greater activity. ‘The Craw- 
summit of Mount Washington, through | ford House is too well known to need 
the White Mountain Notch, and to the | special attention called to its merits. 
Old Man of the Mountain in the Fran- | Its guests will continue to receive the 
conia Notch. No more desirable place | same care in the future that they have 
can be found in which to pass the | had in the past. The frequent trains 
summer. No idea of its beauty can| which pass the house enable all to 
be gained from the passing trains at | make excursions through the Notch, 
the depot. The view must be seen | and to the summit of Mount Washing- 
from the hotel, and the observatory, to | ton, twice daily. Connection is made 
be appreciated. with all trains going west from the 
Fabyan House, and with those arriving 
| at that place. Saco Lake, in front of 
so long under one management, has | the house, is supplied with boats, free 
steadily gained in public favor, and | to the guests; and Beecher’s Cascades 


THE CRAWFORD HOUSE, 





THE FABYAN HOUSE. 


474 
and Gibb’s Falls, within easy walk of 
the house, have many features of 
beauty and interest. The lake, espec- 
ially, gives variety to the scenery at 
the Crawford House, and in itself is 
one of the most charming features of 
the place. Idlewild, a beautiful picnic- 
ground overlooking the lake, a charm- 
ing place and much admired by guests, 
is atthe very doors of the hotel. It 
is filled with quiet nooks, and a great 
variety of wonderfully beautiful rural 
scenery. Silver and Flume Cascades, 
a short walk below the entrance of the 
Notch, and Ripley Falls, six miles 
below the Crawford House, are well 
worth secing, especially in times of 
high water. C. H. Merrill is manager. 
THE FABYAN HOUSE 
is situated at the centre of the moun 
tain railway system. All the express 
trains, with Pullman and other palace 
cars, which run between Boston, Fall 
River, Providence, Worcester, Spring- 
field, New York, and the White Moun- 
tains, arrive and depart from this place. 
All the trains to the summit of Mount 
Washington, and through the White 
Mountain Notch, leave the depot in 
front of the hotel. It also the 
nearest railway station to the summit 
of Mount Washington. ‘This was one 
of the earliest settled places in the 
heart of the mountains, and was one of 
the favorite points from which to make 
the ascent of Mount Washington, long 
before any railroad was built in this part 
of the state. From the hotelthere is an 
excellent view of Mount Washington 
railroad, with its ascending and de- 
scending trains. The White Mountain 
range is in full view, with Mount Wash- 
ington rising above all the rest. The 
sunsets seen from here are often beyond 


is 





description, and are truly gorgeous. 
West of the hotel is a beautiful inter- | 
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vale, cleared of forest trees many years 
ago. South is a high mountain range. 
On the north is Mount Deception, ris- 
ing abruptly, and from it is a good 
view of the Ammonoosuc Valley and 
the mountains. On the east is the 
White Mountain range, with the dis- 
tinct summits of Washington, Monroe, 
Franklin, Pleasant, Clinton, Jackson, 
and Webster, sharply outlined against 
the blue heavens beyond. Here old 
Ethan Allen Crawford, the giant of the 
mountains, lived and died, and a suita- 
ble monument on an adjacent elevation, 
overlooking the valley, marks his last 
resting-place. ‘The Fabyan House has 
many peculiar advantages, and is a 
favorite with tourists who come to the 
mountains. It is large and commodious, 
and will accommodate over four hun- 
dred guests. All its rooms front upon 
beautiful scenery, and are high and 
airy. The dining-room is the most 
desirable of any in the mountain hotels. 
It is spacious and well lighted. No 
pains are spared to make the table 
first-class in every respect. House 
heated with steam. Oscar G. Barron 
manager. 


THE MOUNT PLEASANT HOTEL 


is half a mile from the Fabyan House, 
and commands a royal view of Mount 


Washington. ‘The hotel has been en- 
larged and entirely refitted by Oscar 
V. Pitman, proprietor, and is one of 
the best hotels in New Hampshire. 

Space forbids mention of the North 
Conway hotels, the Glen House, the 
Profile House, the Senter House, and 
many other beautiful resorts scattered 
throughout the state. 

It is estimated that over one hundred 
thousand guests can be, and are, yearly 
entertained among our mountains and 
lakes. 
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